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THE LIFE OF SPURGEON. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAHY OF CHARLES H. 
§PURGEON, compiled from his diary, 
Ittersand records, by his wife and pri- 
vate secretary. Vol. I., 1834-1854. 
Henry H. Revell Company, Chicago, 
New York and Toronto. American 
Tract Society, 637 Market St., San 
Francisco. 


This monumental work will be 
welcomed by the many thousands 
of Mr. Spurgeon’s admirers and 
friends. And in its pages the 
godly man and eloquent preacher 
will live over again hisuseful life, 
at least so far as to make the in- 
press of his character and exam- 
ple upon a generation of readers. 
The life of Mr. Spurgeon is one 
well worthy of so voluminous a 
record. The whole work will 
comprise four large volumes, but 
they will not be too many nor too 
large to portray the strong and 
varied features of his remarkable 
career. And the materials for Mr. 
Spurgeon’s life are abundant in a de- 
gree unusual even in the case of emi- 
nent men. They are found in his 
sermons and addresses, in which he was 


wont to draw largely upon his own ex-- 


periences tor the illustration of truth, in 
his magazine, 7he Sword and Trowel, 
which confessedly autobiographi- 
cal during the whole period of his unique 
editorship,’ and in records which he 
made duriny the iatter years of his 
life with a view to the publication of 
the present work, as well as in his cor- 
respondence and in the memory of his 
friends. 

The present volume brings us only to 
the threshold of his long and useful pas- 
torate in London. 
_his parentage and birth, his boyhood in 
the: manse at Stambourne, his godly 


It. tells ‘the story of | 


BIRTHPLACE OF CHARLES H. SPURGEON. 


training and early conversion, his first 
attempts at preaching, with the wonder- 
ful results that followed them, his rapid 
growth in knowledgeand grace and the 
unfolding of his powers of mind and 
heart like that of the petals of some 
beautiful lower. And the story is told 
with the most charming simplicity and 
with a magnifying of the grace of God 


which takes away all suspicion of ego-. 


tism. Few men could write so fully 
about themselves, and so expose to pub- 
lic view the feelings and motives of 
their lives, without a somewhat unpleas. 
ant effect upon the reader’s mind. But 
Mr. Spurgeon, though he speaks of him- 
self, stands aside and lets us see his Lord. 
And we seem to hear him saying, with 
Paul, “I labored more abundantly than 
they all, yet not I, but the grace of God, 


_which was with mie.” 


Many outlines of his early sermons 
are given in the volume, and many moral 
and religious reflections are interspersed 
with the narrative. In fact, the one 
criticism we would make upon the book 
is that there is too much preaching in 
it. And yet who ever tired of Spur- 
geon’s preaching? And may we not 
hope that the many ministers who read 
this autobiography shall learn from it 
something of the secret of its author's 
popularity and usefulness, and catch 
something of the artof turning every-- 
thing to account in the illustration and 
enforcement of the truth they preach. 
Still more to be desired is it that there 
be imparted tothem something of the 
spiritual fervor and glow which warms 
almost every page of the book, the love . 
of souls and intense devotion to Christ 
which made Spurgeon’s whole ministry 
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a continual revival, and blessed it to 
many thousands of his hearers. The 
volume is printed in large type and 
handsomely bound and is _ illustrated 
with twenty-nine half-tone pictures and 
portraits, which give a clear idea of the 


scenes in which the boy lived and the. 


men and women under whose influence 
he came. We present on our first page 
a picture of Spurgeon’s birthplace, 
which is one of the illustrations of the 
volume. 


Since my joining the Church, about 
thirty-eight years ago, I have always 
taken a family religious paper. I hardly 
know how a man could have a fair view 
of the Church’s work without the reli- 
gious paper.—Gen. O. O. Howard. 


_ . character than that of a teacher. 


a » 


mulgated. He taught a higher and 
purer morality, a more true and sublime 
theology. It is by knowing the truths 
which he taught, that mankind are 


delivered from the bondage of supersti- 


tion—it is by obeying his precepts, 


that they are released from the slavery 4 
‘All the moral reformations: 
which take place among. men, are 
wrought by the power of those prin-~ 


of vice. 


ciples which he inculeated. There are 
many who are sincere admirers of Jesus 


Christ’s instructions, and are sincerely 
desirous that all men should obey them, | 


who seem-to give him no higher 


very common to hear men extol the 


“benevolent spirit of the gospel, and 


exult in the _happy effects which the 


wars shall cease, and the chains of 
every slave shall be broken, ard the 


‘sources of profligacy shall be dried up, 


and all fraud and violence shall be cone 
away, and all men shall love each other 
as brothers. All those who have 
honestly and carefully studied the gos- 
pel, agree that its doctrines and its 
precepts are calculated, just so far as 
they are believed and obeyed, to pro- 
duce these hanpy results. 
noticeable, however, that there are some 
who have much to say about these 
beneficent effects of the gospel, who 
pay little attention to what we must 
regard as some of its distinguishing 
doctrines. They have much to say 
about forgiving injuries, and doing good 
to enemies, and alleviating the suffer- 
ings of the afflicted, and seeking to 
deliver the oppressed, and providing 
for the wants of the poor; but they 
have very little to say about the atone- 
ment and the necessity of regeneration 
and of salvation by grace, through faith. 
They are very greatly affected in view 


make. 
for the sins of men, which most deeply 


which he used. 


~ world.” 

“Cant. 
earnest longing for the time when. its 
good influence shall have removed all . 


the evils which afflict our race, when which they were very families 


It is quite. 


of the miseries of men, but do not t hink 
much of their deep depravity. Hence 
they hail the gospel, as a system of in- 
struction by which men are to be taught 
how to be happy, and they do not dwell 
much) upon its peculiar method of de- 
livering men from .théit» ginfulness. 

They look upon Jesus Christ: as. a most 
wise and beneygtent being, came 
to teach,men what they needed to know, 
inorder to be happy. But they do not 
attach much importance to what is said 
about himoas a sacrifice for Our sins. 


‘They talk about his blameless life, and 


his merciful actions—they say but little 
about his death. Or if they speak of 
his death, it is only as the death of a 
martyr. They dwell upon his instruc- 
tions, but they say little about his blood. 
It is quite evident that John had a very 
different view of him, when he uttered 
the words of the text. It would not be 
natural for one who looked upon Christ 


simply as a teacher and reformer, to 
make use of such an expression. 


-:The idea which was most prominent 


im the mind of John. evidently was that 


of the atonement which Christ was to 
It was the sacrifice of himself 


affected him. 

This is evident from the language 
“Behold the Lamé of 
God; which taketh away the sin of the 
The language, to the Jews 


The offering of a lamb, as a 
sacrifice for sin, was a transaction with 
. Such 
an allusion to a common rite of their 
national worship, is therefore very ex- 
pressive. They sacrificed a lamb at the 
passover—‘‘a lamb was offered in the 
temple every morning and evening’— 
upon many special occasions a lamb was 
sacrificed by individual worshipers. In 
all this there was the constant .recogni- 
tion of the fact that they were sinners, 
and deserved to die, and a constant 
reference to the Savior who was to 
come, to make an atonement by his 
death. The blood offerings of the Jewish 
ritual were appropriate emblems of the 
great sacrifice which was to be made, 
in the fulness of time, upon Calvary. 


There is much in the character of 
Christ of which the lamb is an appro- 
priate emblem. The most harmless 
and inoffensive of animals, it has ever 
been regarded as the fit emblem of in- 
nocence. It illustrates with equal force, 
the meekness and gentleness of the 
Savior. This thought is presented with 
great beauty, by the prophet Isaiah. 
“He is brought as a lamb to the slaugh- 
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ter, and as a sheep before her shearers 
is dumb, so he openeth not his mouth.” 
The lambs slain in sacrifice, on the 
Jewish altars, required to be “without 
blemish and without spot,” were de- 
signed to direct the thoughts of the 
worshipers to him, the immaculate 
Savior, who zz his innocence was to die, 
to redeem the guilty. 

But it was not only on account of his 
innocence that the Saviour was called 
the Lamb. It was chiefly because he 
was to be slain as a sacrifice. The cus- 
tom of successive ages has caused every 
Hebrew to associate with the lamb the 
idea of atonement. The chief interest 
which they felt in that creature, was 
derived from the religious use which 
they made of it. It was not its pecu- 


-nmiary value—it was not its engaging 


gentleness, it was not the pleasure of 
witnessing its innocent gambols, which 
they most considered, and which made 
the deepest impression upon them. It 
was the thought that it should bleed at 
the altar, a sacrificial offering. This 
doubtless was the thought which was 
uppermost in the mind of John when 
he spoke of the Savior in the words of 
the text. If he had simply said, “Be- 
hold the Lamb cf God,” then we might 
have been left in doubt whether he 
meant anything more than to indicate 
the Savior’s lovely character. He might 
then have been understood to mean 
simply, “Behold the meek, the inoffen- 
sive, the innocent man’’—‘“Behold in 
Jesus of Nazareth the exemplification of 
that lovely character of which the lamb 
is the suitable emblem.” This is all 
the force which they see, in this lan- 
guage, who reject the doctrines of the 
atonement, and give to Jesus Christ no 
higher place than that of a teacher. 
There are some who practically do this, 
though they do not in words deny his 
divinity. If John had simply said, ‘“Be- 
hold the Lamb of God,” it would not 
have been so easy as it now is, to show 
the error of this view, though even 
then, the so common use of the lamb as 
a sacrificial victim, would naturally sug- 
gest the idea that Christ was to be, in 
some way, a Sacrifice. But we are not 
left in doubt respecting the meaning of 
John. The concluding clause of the 
text makes it perfectly clear. ‘‘Behold 
the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world.” Itis not simply 
as a meek and innocent man; not simply 


as possessing the most .gentle and 
lovely character that he would have 
us consider him, but.as the being upon 
whom the burden of our sins was to be 


laid, and whose blood was to flow to. 


make an atonement for us. 
The word which is rendered ‘'taket h 
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away,’ in this. passage, might, with 
equal or greater propriety, be rendered 
‘“beareth.” It is a common figure in the 
Bible and elsewhere, by which sip is 
represented as a grievous burden, press- 
ing witb crushing weight on the sinner. 
This figure is used with great force, in 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress’”-—Christian be- 
ing represented as staggering under a 
must oppressive burden, trom which he 
could in no way relieve himself, until 
he reached the cross, at the sight of 
which his burden was suddenly loosed 
from his shoulders, and fell. Though 
this is an allegorical representation, it 
is a truly scriptural one. The Sa- 
viour is represented as_ relieving 
sinners of this burden, and taking it 
upon himself. “Surely he hath borne 
our griefs, and carried our sorrows.” 
“He bare the sin of many.” ‘Who his 
own self bare our sins, in his own body 


3 


on thetree.” “Behold the Lamb of God 
which beareth the sin of the world.” 

Such are the Scripture representations. 
The meaning of them is simply this, 
that the suffering which Jesus Christ 
endured, is instead of that which was 
due to sinners, so that all who will ac- 
cept this gracious substitution, on the 
terms proposed, may be relieved from 
the crushing weight of that dreadful 
burden. The view of Christ which is 
presented to usin the text, is therefore 
that which relates chiefly to the suffer- 
ings which he endured for us—his 
death for our sins—his blood shed to 
make an atonement forus. Itis not 
simply as an innocent, meek, and inof- 
fensive lamb that we are called to be- 
hold him, but as a dleeding, dying, sin- 
atoning lamb,—‘‘the Lamb of God that 
beareth the sin of the world.” 

Wooster, O. 
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Extreme carc is necessary in purchasing baking 
powders to avoil those made from burnt alum, 
phosphatic or other harsh acids, of which there are 
innumerable brands in the market. 


Great cfforts are made to foist these inferior 
powders upon consumers by the inducement of a 
lower price and by grossly false representations as 
to their ingredients and comparative value. 

Alum baking powders have been declared by 
the most competent authorities injurious to health. 
Therefore every precaution must be taken to keep 
them out of the food. They are sold under many 
names, and new brands are continually appearing: 

It is safe to avoid the use of any new or doubt- 
ful brand until you have had it analyzed. The 
purity of any powder sold at a lower price than 
Royal may be suspected. 

_ Royal is a pure cream of tartar baking powder 
and its exclusive use is the practical and positive 
safeguard against alum and the various adultera- 
tions found in other brands. It has been analyzed 
and recommended by the U. S. Government 
chemists, by the health officers of New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, London, etc., and by 
eminent physicians and scientists generally, who 
give it the greatest praise for its marvelous purity 
and leavening strength. 

The Royal powder costs only a fair price per 
pound, and is cheaper and better at its price than 
any similar article in the world. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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TYNDALE’S ENGLISH BIBLE. 


BY REV. H. N. BEVIER. 

|For THE OccipENT | 

The deeper our impression of the 
Divine origin and power of the Bible 
the more the importance of the human 
element forces itself upon the mind. The 
Bible is God’s book, its wisdom is Divine, 
its source and fountain the Eternal 
Word, and yet, the channels through 
which the stream of revelation has come 
down to us are the inspired faculties of 
men. at 

So important is this human element, 
so essential the relation of the channels 
to the stream, that the highest selective 
wisdom is seen to have been exercised 
in the choice of those commissioned ‘to 
transmit it. Only choice spirits, con- 
secrated.souls, minds receptive and sub- 
missive, were permitted to be the her- 


alds of God’s truth tomen. When we» 


Bible writers— Divinely guided in translating them to 


the German world. If ‘thé inspiration 


study the lives of the Bi 
Moses, Samuel, David, Isaiah; Daniel, 
Peter, John, Paul,—when we see their 


warm and strong humanity,their, strug: 


gles, deféats, victories; their deepspirit: respondenc¢ between the two, at least, 


uality, bigh ideals, splendid courage; 
their lowliness of mind, their tenderness 
of heart:. we know at once, that no or- 
dinary njen were chosen, but only char- 


acters cultured ‘in true wisdom, chas- 


tened by trial, refined by suffering, 
fire. 


fitness which so characterized the orig- 


inal writers, iscommon truth, and is well 
known and often remarked upon. ‘But 
what shall we say..of the translators of 


the Scriptures? What of those: learned 


and consecrated souls through whose © 


fine intellects and tender hearts the 
original writings have come down to us, 


and in the process, been coined into the 


various language forms of the different 
peoples of the earth? Were they too 
Divinely selected? or has the transmis- 
sion been left to the incidental purpose 
of the men themselves? | 

It is the common faith of Christians 
that the. “original autographs” were 
fully inspired, and Presbyterians add 


“without error,’ and vet, since the orig- 


inals are no longer to be seen and prob- 
ably are irrecoverably lost, if we still 
have a Divine Bible, acertain amount 
of Divine guidance must be supposed for 
the copyists and translators since their 
day. Not only must holy men of God 


have spoken and written at the origin 


of Scripture as divinely moved, but 
similar mén must have copied and trans- 
lated under divine inspiration, or. we 
have no Bible. Prof. Jowett in’his mas- 


filled with the. Spirit—gold tried. in the 


This holy preparedness, this special. 
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terful translation of Plato’s Dialogues, 
in his introductory essay, remarks upon 
the exceeding difficulty and delicacy of 
rendering the idioms of one language 
into those of another. Says Dr. Jowett: 
“Not only have the words to be ren- 
dered and the order and construction of 
the originals preserved, but an impres- 
sion must be made, a feeling induced, 
which in every case is much more im- 
portant than the exact Word.” The 
translator must learn from Dryden “not 
to lackey beside an author, but mount 
up behind him,” and so catch his spirit, 
be imbued with his very soul. _ 

To secure this oneness of spirit, this 
true quality and feeling in the versions 
of the Bib.e, there must have been a cor- 
responding spiritual elevation, a relative 
divine illumination of both writer and 
translator. If Paul was inspired to write 
the Epistles, Luther must. have’ been 


of Paul and Luther be different in kind 
and degree, there must be a divine cor- 


both must be of the same Holy Ghost. 
There may bea sense therefore in which 


too little value is placed upon the work | 


of the great translators, and in which 
although ina less exalted degree we 
can.say not only that we have a Bible 
according to Moses and David; and 
Isaiah and Paul, but also according to 
the unknown writers of the Septuagint, 
according to St. “Jerome,” according to 


‘John Wickliffe; according to William 


Tyndale, and according to the transla- 


.tors of the Bible of King James. 


As the introduction of the Scriptures 
to each new. people in their own lan- 
guage marks an epoch in spiritual ex- 
perience, and as every epoch in human 
life focuses ‘in some one or a few great 
personalities, it would be natural to ex- 
pect that for Biblical translation, some 
one wnan or small body of men would be 
chosen as. the linguistic medium or 
media of each epoch. As a matter of 
fact this has been so. There has been 
to every people or group of people 


speaking the same language one master- 


ful translation that has been the model 
of all others, and usually the linguistic 
energy of that translation can be traced 
to one consecrated and gifted soul. For 
the English speaking peoples undoubt- 
edly that soul was William Tyndale’s. 


As there was no complete English 


Bible until Wickliffe’s day (A. D. 1384), 


there was in truth and strictness none 


-adequate-or sufficient until the days of 


Tyndale (A. D. 1525). There was no 
developed: or scholarly English’ lan- 
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testimonials, free. 
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guage until his day. This the diction 
of Wickliffe’s Bible clearly shows. After 
the Norman conquest there was speci- 
ally engendered a wide-spread distaste 
for the Saxon tongue. Beside it, strug- 
gling for recognition, was the Norman 
French which scarcely fared better; but 
in the conflict for survival there were 
gradually fused the elements of a new. 


language, the speech of united England; - 
our English tongue.. Out.of these ele-. 


ments, crude, quaint and undeveloped, 
Wickliffe wove the fabric of his Bible. 
It was agreat Bible, a noble translation. 
But the. version of the. epoch. was. not. 


yet. After Wickliffe the day of cum- 


brous manuscripts passed by and. soon. 
the day.of printed books appeared. It 
was the dawn of a new era forthe world. 
About this time Gutenberg appeared 
with his magic types... Then the new. 
learning burst upon,.the.world. Greece. 
arose after.a sleep.of ages, ‘holding in 
her hands a copy,.of the Scriptures;” and 
it ig.not too much to say that the man 
who placed it there was William Tyn- 
dale... od}: 
The immediate object of . Tyudale’s 
version was to widen the knowledge of 
the Scriptures among the common. peo- 
ple, and by so doing further the spread> 
of civiland religious liberty. Once when 
taunted. by a contemporary, .‘‘We had 
better be without God’s word tl:an the 
Pope’s,”’. he replied, ‘I defy: the Pope! 
and. if ‘God spare me I will one day 
make the boy that drivesthe plow in 
Kngland know more of the Scriptures 
than the Pope.” 


He was eminently fitted for his task. 


Possessed of brilliant native gifts and of 


a thoughtful and studious temperament, 
(Continued on page 21.) 


For Over Fifty Years. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyrRuP_ has 
been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with 
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Presbyterian Family Newspaper, 


Room 84, Fourth Floor. DONOHOE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


REV. W.B. D. D., - - Eprror 
JOHN M. ForsyTH, MANAGER 


Those who have availed themselves 
of our Bible Offer express themselves 


as surprised and delighted. The large, 
Clear type, the elegant and durable 
binding, the marks for pronunciation 
of all proper names, the thumb-index, 
the word list, the maps and the valn- 


able “Bible Reader’s Aids,” make it the 
best edition of the Bible for actual 
Study and work that is published. And 
that such a Bible can be had at a cost 


of $1.50 seems too good fo be trne. We 


do not sell it by itself, but we offer 
the OCCIDENT for one year and thte 


OUR CHILDREN. 


The generations of mankind succeed 
each other very rapidly. “Instead of 
the fathers shall be the children.” The 
future catise of freedom, of civilization, 
of religion, depends upon those who 
are now in the infant class or the 
nursery. These tiny hands shall wield 
the sceptre of the world’s kingdomis. 
These stammering lips shall speak from 
pulpt and rostram atid mould the 
thought of nations. These childish 
brains shall enact laws and marshal 
armies and guide the course of natious 
and make the history of coming years. 
As we think of the possibilities that in 
our day He before childhoed, may not 
each mother of our time share in some 
degree the feeling of those ‘mothers of 
old, when the world was looking fur its 
Redeemer to be born of a woman, and 
hope beat high in'the maternal ‘breast. 
Who can tell what work for humanity 
God may have in store for the children 
of this generation? We are living ina 
time when men and women, by some act 
of heroism or self-sacrifice, are spring- 
ing from obscurity into fame, when 
names unknown yesterday are today 
on everybody’s lips. History is no 
longer the movement of kings and 
queens and knights and bishops, upon 
the chess-beard of the world, with the 
common people as nameless pawns. 
But more and more as time goes on the 


possibilities of that honor which comes 


of service are coming within reach of 
all, and the opportunities for sublime 
and heroic action are presenting them- 
sélves on every hand. 

Our children may do: great things for 
God and man, tf only they are ready 
fer action when the dpportunity comes. 
And whether they shall be ready de- 
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pends wpon the fidelity of parents and 
teachers. How, wide, how far-reaching, 
may be the influence of one who as 
parent or teacher trains achild for God’s 
service. It is an influence that is silent, 
yet mighty. We drop a pebble into the 
placid lake, and it sinks out of sight, 
but a little circle of waves is formed 
which widens more and more until the 
whole surface of the lake is agitated. 
We plant a little seed, and it is buried 


in the earth, but it yields its thirty or 


sixty ora hundred fold, each grain of 
the harvest a living seed, to grow in its 
turn and yield its harvest, until the 
fields wave with the golden grain and 
the barns are filled with precious 
sheaves. The word spoken today by 
parent or teacher has all future time in 
which to echo and re-echo, and all the 
wide world to fill with its music. And 
the child heart filled today with the 
Savior’s love shall be a fountain of 
living waters, quenching the thirst of 
coming generations and flowing on 
ver. 


We have received the Presbyterian 
Ministerial Directory, notice of whose 
publication was given in our columns 
some months ago. It is an exceedingly 
hahdy and useful volume, and our min- 
isters, eldérs and many others would do 
well to order it before its price advances. 
The Directory contains a brief history of 
the eighty-three hundred ordained min- 
isters of the Northern and Southern 
Presbyterian churches, a statement of 
the work of the two churches together 
witha list of their educational institu- 
tions and church papers. Neither laber 
nor money has been spared in making 


the Directory complete and accurate. It 


contains more than five hundred pages. 
While gathering the data, the editor 
received nearly a thousand letters com- 
mending the idéa, and between three 
and four thousand advance orders at $1 
acopy. This advance order price will 
be continued for thirty days,the amount 
by Postoffice or Express Order or Draft, 
accompanying the order, which should 
be sent'to Rev. E.S. Robinson,Oxford,QO. 


The California State Christian Com- 
missiou met at the Y.M. C. A. on Mon- 
day last. Prof. H. C. Minton, D. D., is 
President. and. Rev. A. H. Needham, Sec. 
Efforts will be made to unify Christian 
work inthe Army and Nuvy and to care 
for the religious wants of those who go 
to the front. The members chosen to 
act for the Presbyterian body are Profs. 
Minton and Mackenzie. Rev. Theo. F. 
Burnham, Judge Slack, D. C. Collins 
and J. B. Hutchinson. 


We have received a sermon by Rev. 
Thomas C. Easton, D. D., pastor of the 
Eastern Presbyterian Chureh, Wash- 
ington, D.C., on ‘‘Cuba’s Conflict, Spains 
Struggle and America’s Advance.” The 
text is especially appropriate for war 
times. Psalm i44:1. “Blessed be the 
Lord my Strength which teacheth my 
hands to war, and my hngers to fight.” 
And the sermon able and thougit- 
fulone, full of historical imformatien 
and suggestive as to the opportunitics 
and duties of Aserica. 


Prof. Wm., Alexander, Di D., of San 
Anselmo, will tead e-paper before the 
Minister’s Meeting next Monday morn- 
ing. There will bé no meeting on Mon- 
day, July 4, and on July 11, the brethren 
who went from these parts to the Gen- 
eral Assembly will give a recital of its 
proceedings. 


We welcome this week a _ contribu- 
tion from Rev. H. A. Nelson, D. D., late 
editor of Zhe Church at Home and 
A broad, who is now visiting at Wooster, 
Ohio, after more than half a cemury of 
faithful and successful work in the 
ministry. 


Occidental College. 


On Sunday June 12th, Rev. Hugh K. 
Walker of Immanuel Presbyterian 
church preached the annual Baccalau- 
reate sermon to the graduating class of 
Occidental College at Immanuel church. 
His text was the paraple of the talents. 
He spoke largely of the opportunity, 
with its attendant responsibility, which 
the college gives the church—of tradi 
with the Lord’s money. Rev. John R 
Jones, pastor of the Central church, 
gave an address before the Christian 
Associations of the College the same 
evening taking as his text, “Fight the 
zood fight of faith.” He spoke of the 
three essentials of the Christian soldier 
courage, discipline and faith in a coin- 
maznder. 

The Commencement Exercises of the 
College were held im the mew building 
on Wednesday, June 15th. About 5460 
guests were present, and the day was 
in every way a success. The new build- 
ing and its location were much admired. 
Addresses were delivered by Hon. 
Frank P. Flint, Major George A. Hil- 
ton, Rev. Hugh K. Walker, President 
White of the University of Southern 
California, Prof. D. Brookman of Whit- 
worth, College, and President Wads- 
worth. The annual catalogue shows an 
attendance of fifty-three studefts dur- 
ing the past year. With the completion 
of the new building, which will be oc- 
cupied at the opening of the ext col- 
lege year in September, the College 
enters we trust upon a new career of 
progress and prosperity. | 

The new building is at Highland 
Park, midway between Los Angeles 
and Pasadena—a choice location, health- 
ful, supplied with abundance of excel- 
lent water, easy of access, being on 
three lines of communication between 
the two cities, already chosen as a place 
of residence by a number of the best 
families, likely to become, within a 
few years, the home of a large commu- 
nity of cultured, refined, Christian peo- 
ple. A Presbyterian church is about to 
be organized there. 


Sometime, when all life’s lessons have been 
learned, 
And sun and. stars for evermore have set, 
The things whichour weak judgments here 
have spurned, 
The things o’er which we grieved with lashes 
wet, 

Wili flash before us out of life’s dark night, 
As stars shine most in deeper tints of blue; 
And we shall see how all God’s plans ate right, 
And how what seenred reproof was love most 

true. —Mav R. Smith. 


Church News. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SAN FRANCISCO-—Japanese.—Last Sun- 
day evening, in connection with the 
communion service, seven bright young 
men were added to the membership of 
this church, making twenty-one acces- 
sions forthe first half of the present 
year. This is very encouraging. Rev. 
I. M. Condit, D. D., officiated. The 
Japanese sermon was preached by Mr. 
Matsunaga. The chapel was crowded 
with earnest communicants. 


SAN 
Day exercises were held on the morn- 
ing of June 12th. The members of the 
Sunday school’ occupied the front seats 
of the auditorium. Appropriate selec- 
tions, recitations and songs were ren- 
dered. The Sunday school orchestra 
ably assisted. At the regular prayer 
meeting service Wednesday June 15 
the mite boxes were opened and an en- 
couraging amount was thereby received. 


SAN FRANCISCO — Westminster.— It 
was communion day last Sunday. Nine 
new members were received. In: the 
evening Dr. Cryor opened with a short 
prelude concerning the advantages that 
would accrue to the world at large and 
the cause of freedom, the unhampered 
circulation of God’s Word and the cause 
of Missions, if the alliance between 
England and the United States that has 
been talked of so much-ilately, was ef- 
fected. He then gave the first of what 
promises to be a very interesting course 
of Sunday evening lectures concerning 
the preservation of God’s word and how 
we come to have the Holy ‘Scriptures 
in their present form. Elder’s social, 
to enable old and new members of the 
church to become acquainted and learn 
to work together,’ was held on Monday 
evening. It was well attended and: suc- 

SAN FRANCISCO—First church.—Sab- 
bath, June 12th the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was observed, four per- 
sons uniting with the church, two on 
profession of faith, adults, husband and 
wife, receiving the ordinance of baptism 
and two by letter. Individual commu- 


nion cups were used for the first time, | 


and with great success. The ladies of 
the church have entered into a new 
organization, called the ‘““Mother’s Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society,” and are work- 
ing with a will for the physical and 
spiritual benefit of the soldiers en- 
camped in our midst. They are aided 
by the Young Ladies’ Emergency Club, 
who have also done good work, in 
making comfort bags, bandages, and 
pillow cases for hospital use.- When 
our own brave “boys in blue” were to 
sail for the Philippines, Dr. Mackenzie 
made an appeal from the pulpit in the 
morning for 500 lunches for the “‘boys,”’ 
and by half past seven in the eveniny 
over 1000 good lunches had been packed 
in boxes to be sent aboard the Peking 
the next morning. Never was such a 
response known in such a short time. 
By three o'clock provisions came in 


with their Sunday dinner. 
noble response and gladdened the hearts 


reaches up to 68. 
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abundance, hams, tongues, dried beef. 
roasts, bread, butter,, cheese, olives, 
pickles, and other good things with all 
the paper bags that were needed. The 
wonder was, how could so much be 
obtained on Sunday, when every place 
was closed. Some must have parted 
It was a 


of our boys when on board the ship, 
pulling out from the homes to which 
they may never return. 


CRESCENT CiTy.--The Sunday school 
is flourishing. The highest attendance 
The largest class 
is that of the infant girls, under the 
management oftheir faithful teacher, 
Mrs. Harper, who has never been absent 
for a single Sunday in two years. The 
largest attendance in that class is 
28. The infant boys, taught by Mrs. 
Minnie R. Browne, have grown from 
an average of five toeleven. They are 
well behaved, bright little fellows and 
are much interested in their Sunday 
school. Two prizes have been offered. 
One dollar to the child bringing the 
largest number of new pupils to the 


‘school, that are not attending any other 


Sunday school. Anda banner to the 
class having the largest average collec- 
tion. Itis almost an assured thing that 
the class’ of eldest boys, taught by 
Master Edward Ellwell, will get the 
banner and perhaps the dollar. His 
class, averaging ten in number, has 
given as high as $1.20 in one collection. 
There are three other classes. The Bible 
class, composed mostly of adults, taught 


by. Mr. Ward, Miss Bella McLaren’s 
-class of intermediate girls, which has 
always been ‘smallin numbers’ but is 
growing. This class has been unusually 
regular in attendance. 
“not least, in importance, is the class of 


And last but 


young ladies taught by our minister’s 
wife, Mrs. Phelps. Most of these young 
ladies, ranging in age from 15 years up 


to 20, have grown up in the church 


from infants and have helped the 


‘church considerably, financially and 


otherwise, being most of them members 
ot a church society called the ‘May- 
flower.” Our Sutiday school has just 
given a picnic out ata beautiful place 
called Mill Creek. Some 75 attended 
and the teams were paid for out of the 
Sunday school funds. We lately gave 
a Sunday school concert which was 
very-largely attended by the parents 
and friends of the children and we will 
celebrate Children’s Day, which has 
been unavoidably delayed a week, next 


Sunday morning, June roth. 


Cuico.—After nearly sixteen years 
of service Rev. E. Graham, D.D., has 
resigned his charge at Chico, Cal. The 
Presbytery of Sacramento at an ad- 
journed meeting in Sacramento, June 
7th, took action on this request of Dr. 
Graham, dissolved the pastoral relation, 
and adopted the following resolution: 

“At the request of the pastor, reluct- 
antly acted on by the congregation, 


Presbytery has dissolved the pastoral 
relation existing for many years between 
‘Rev. Edward Graham, D.D., and the 


Presbyterian church in Chico. 


“Although Dr. Graham, fortunately 
for us, does not propose to leave this 
Presbytery, yet it seems fitting that we 
express and, especially emphasize, as 
evidenced in this instance, the great 
value of long pastorates. a a 

“Presbytery would also declare fits 
high regard for the learning, ability and 
Christian character of Dr. Graham, and 
pray that God’s rich blessing may fol- 
low him all the days of his life.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
H.A. Mayhew, 
Andrew Adken, 


It will be some time before the older 
members of Presbytery will be able to 
dissociate Dr. Graham and the Chico 
church and we feel sure from the affec- 
tionate resolutions passed by the con- 
gregation that he will long be remem- 
bered there in love for his work’s sake. 
Words cannot write the account of the 
toils, cares and spiritual expenditure 
summed up in a pastorate of sixteen 


years onthe Pacific Coast. After a well- 
earned rest at Berkeley with his sons 
and family about him, we hope to have 


the aid of Dr. Graham’s ripe judgment 

and experience in the councils of the 

Sacramento Presbytery for many years 
to come. Geo. R. Bird, 

S. C. Presbytery of Sacramento. 

Los ANGELES.— The most earnest 


preparations are being made in this city 
for holding the C. E. State Convention 


which begins June 23rd. An.active 


canvass for the entertaining of delegates, 
arrangements for their comfort, etc., is 
progressing rapidly. The Junior and 


Intermediate, Convention is to be held 
on Saturday in Immanuel church (Pres.) 
while the Senior Convention is to be 


held in the fine new. First. Baptist 


church, two squares. distant from Im- 


manuel Presbyterian... The City Union, 
aS one man, is laying plans to make 
this convention the “very best.ever held.” 
God grant it may result.in a spiritual 
uplift to all our young people. Chil- 


_dren’s Day was very generally ob- 
‘served in Los Angeles, June 12th. In 


the Presbyterian churches the-. pretty 
and instructive ‘‘Hosanna Program’’ is- 
sued by the Board of Publication was 
used, with more or less modifications. 


The singing of the sweet songs, the 


earnest. words of the pastors and the 
large: attendance of the children and 


their parents made many remark, ‘“‘We 


wish every Sabbath in the year might 
thus attract to God’s house the children.” 


LIVERMORE.—The Children’s Day 
service was held and an interesting 
program of music and recitations was 
rendered by the children. A generous 
offering was received for the Sabbath 
School Board. An interesting feature 
of the occasion was the presentation by 
our superintendent, Joseph Fletcher, 
of a crayon portrait of the late W. W. 
Wynn, for many years our Sabbath 
school superintendent and an elder of 
the church. The portrait is to hang 
in the school room. It is largely to Mr. 
Wynn’s generosity that we owe our 
freedom from debt and our elegantly 


furnished church and Sabbath school 
room. 
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Azusa.—The monthly business meet- 
ing of the C. E Society was held in the 
Presbyterian church class room at the 
regular time. Money will be contri- 
buted to the state werk, and for-home 
work the Endeavorers will buy a pretty 
book-case for general use of the church 
and Sunday school. Nodelegates were 
appointed to. attend the State conven- 
tion at Los Angeles June 23 26, but all 
the members who can attend will do so. 


It is hoped some-thing new and helpful . 


in the work will be caught and brought 
home. The committees-read or sent re- 
ports which found the society in good 
working order, but there is need of 
more energetic and direct effort. On 
June 11,the monthly meeting of the 
missionary society took place... A good 
meeting was enjoyed. Children’s Day 
was observed in the Presbyterian 
church by suitable exercises, June 12. 
At the close of the service. three of 
God's little ones were baptized, an ap- 
propriate ordinance for that day. An 
offering for Sunday school work was 
given during the service. During the 
last few weeks, three new members 
have come into the church. The union 
temperance meetings still survive the 
storms which meet them. The next 
will be held in the M. E. Church South, 
on the evening of June 1g. Our be- 
loved pastor, R. W. Cleland, whois ever 


sympathetic in the sorrows and troubles © 


of his flock, now has sympathy returned 
while in his sorrow because of the death 
of his sister, lately, Mrs. Nunemacher, 
at Atlanta, Georgia. | 


Drxon.—On April 27th our commu- 
nity was very much saddened by the 
departure of our much loved pastor, Dr. 
J. S. McDonald, with his family for their 
new home in Oakland. Dr. McDonald 
entered upon his labors as assistant pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian church of 
that place May ist. We feel greatly 
the loss of this most estimable family 
from our midst, for during their stay 
here they succeeded in winning the 
hearts of the entire people. May God’s 
choicest blessing attend them in their 
new field. Mr. Straehn of San Anselmo 
is at present filling the pulpit in our 
church and it is hoped that we may se- 
cure his services permanently. Heisa 
young man of remarkable talent, and 
seems to be the right man in the right 
place. Dr. Alexander and wife of San 
Anselmo are spending their vacation 
with their many friends here, and on 
June roth our people were granted the 
privilege of listening to one of the Doc- 
tors most eloquent discourses, after 
which a congregational meeting was 
held and an elder was elected to com- 
plete the session. Dr. J.S. McDonald 
was called from Oakland recently to 
perform a marriage ceremony. We 
wish for more such occurrences to sum- 
mon the Doctor to our midst. 


-PeTaLuMA.—The annual congrega- 


tional meeting of our church was held 
on Tuesday evening, June 7th. The 
treasurer’s repurt showed that all ex- 
penses of. the preceding year had been 


paid in full.- Five trustees and. a treas- 
urer were elected to serve for the cur-_ 
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rent year. Reports from the various 
socicties indicate that the church is in a 
healthy condition financially and spirit- 
ually. After business was ended, an 
hour was spent in social.enjoyment. A 
concert was given by the Sunday school 
on the evening of June 12th, Children’s 
Day. The program issued by the Board 
of Publication was used, and the col- 
lection, amounting to $7.75, was sent 
tothe Board for Sabbath school Mis- 
sions. | 

ALVARADO.—Children’s was 
observed, the program furnished by the 
Board of Publication and Sabbath 
School Work being used.. One side of 
the church was filled with bright-faced 
children, who entered heartily into the 
exercises of thé day. An abundance of 
flowers made the building bright and 
allin attendance enjoyed the sefvice. 
The choir rendered two s#umbers. The 
mite churches and cotféction envelopes 
yielded a colleetion of $7.00. 


VALLEY.—On. our fast services 
here by our pastor, the 2d Sunday in 
June we held communion and received 
ten personson confession of faith. Our 
church has grown from fifteen to over 
forty in the last six months. We also 
observed Children’s Day after the ser- 
vices in the morning. The program 
was well rendered, more than sixty chil- 
dren taking part. A collection of $4.60 
for the Board of Sunday School Work. 


W oOoDBRIDGE.—Our pastor, Dr. Steen, 
has exchanged pulpits with the Rev. 
Mr. Hicks of Littleton, Colorado, for the 
Summer months. Mr. Hicks is an able 
and effective speaker. The King’s 
Daughters gave a social to Dr. and Mrs. 
Steen before they left for Colorado. 


OREGON. 


MyrTLE POINT.—Rev. J. E. Blair has 
concluded his ministry at Myrtle Point, 
Oregon, and has accepted an invitation 
to supply the Oakland and Yoncalla 
churches. He has donea good work at 
Myrtle Point. Rev. A. S. Foster has 
accepted an invitation to supply the 
Myrtle Pvoint Church, Coos Co. That 
is a hopeful section and willsurely have 
large development in the near future. 


BuRNS.— With the first of the month 
(June) we begin our second year as 
stated supply at this place. The his- 
tory of this church is brief. On the 
11th of August 1896 Rev. W. J. Hughes, 
Sunday school missionary for East Ore- 
gon Presbytery, organized the church 
with five members. In March 1897 
Rev.W. O. Forbes, synodical missionary 
for Oregon synod, united the field and 
added thirteen names to the list of com- 
municants. During the year just 
ended there were tweive more ad- 
ded to the list, and two others on 
the first Sunday of our second year, 
making in all up to date thirty-two 
on our roll. Of this number two have 
been granted letters of dismission and 
two have left without letter leaving 
us now with twenty-eight members. On 
the first Sunday of our new year we 
had a most delightful communion. in 
connection with the 11 o’clock service, 


Day. 
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and in the evening addressed a large 
audience of young people in the inter- 
est of the newly organized Y. P. S.C. E. 
God has not given us “showers of bless- 
ing’’ but the much appreciated “mercy 
drops” have fallen around us. We 
thank God and take courage, expecting 
still greater things from his hands of 
love. 


Mrprorp.—Children’s Day was ob- 
served with appropriate exercises. Mr. 
Foster having resigned his pastorate of 
the Medford church, goes as stated sup- 
ply to Myrtle Point, Oregon. During 
Mr. Foster’s five years’ ministry in our 
midst, the church has doubled its 
membership, a new church building has 
been erected, debts have been paid and 
other evidences of prosperity are appar- 
ent and we esincerely regret the loss of 
so able and efficient a man. Butall ties 
will not be severed as the family will 
remain fora time at least. | 


INDEPENDENCE.—Sunday, June 5th, 
was observed as Children’s Day. 
special sermon by the pastor, Rev. G. 
H. Whiteman, was enjoyed by both 
young and old. Last Sunday Rev. 
Edgar P. Hill of the First Presbyterian 
church of Portland delivered a very ex- 
cellent discourse to a very large audi- 
ence. His subject was the Image in 
the Glass, taken from 2d Cor. 3:18. 
The Bible was compared to the glass in 
which we could take a lvok into the 
past, present and future, and also turn it 
on our own hearts, comparing ourselves 
with the one great example set for our 
imitation. 


MONTANA. 


HAVRE.—We have had the most en- 
joyable services in connection with 
Children’s Day. We carried out the 


program provided by the Board of Pub- 


lication as far as practicable. The Sab- 
bath school formed in procession two 
blocks from the chapel and marched 
along the sidewalk and into the chapel 
singing the Marching song on the pro- 
gram, led by the clarinet and accom- 
panied by the organ. Rev. I. N. Roberts, 
our Sunday school Missionary, was with 
us and assisted by carrying the flag and 
aiding us much in the singing. At 
night the S.S. Missionary gave an ob- 
ject sermon to a crowded house. Both 
services were well attended and an of- 
fering of over $10 was given forthe 
cause of Sabbath schools. The some- 
what novel spectacle of two Presbyte- 
rian ministers and the teachers of the 
Sabbath school leading a procession 
along the street with about fifty boys 
and girls all carrying flags pleased the 
young and interested the old. Quite a 
number were attracted to the services, 
who were notin the habit of attend- 
ance upon church service. 


NEVADA. 


Carson City.—Sunday was duly ob- 
served in our Church as Children’s 
In the Sunday schvol, beautiful 
patriotic badges were given to each 
scholar, and in the evening we gave a 
Sunday school concert. The offerings. 
in the mite churches were givento Home 
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Missions. On the Sunday evening hbe- 
fore Memorial Day,the G. A.R. and 
Relief Corps, accompanied by the First 
Nevada Volunteer Cavalry, attended ser- 
vice in a body. Our comfortable eom- 
modious church was filled to its utmost 

apacity, and our pastor delivered an 

pressive sermon on the text, ‘“(Choese 
ye, this day, whom ye will serve.” 
Let us hope that the right choice was 


madé by those boys in blue who have 
so recently left us. 


ELKO.—Children’s Day service was 
held on the evening of June 12th, with 
the house filled, anda contribution: of 
oan doliars sent to the Board of Publica- 


WASHINGTON. 


_GoLpEnpALE.— ast Sunday, J une 12, 
was observed as Children’s. Day in our 
church, with a very interesting pro- 
gramme of appropriate exercises by the 
children, The was beautifull 
decorated with flowers, and the “little 
ones” rendered their parts—as only 
children can—from the heart. Is it 
any wonder that the Master. said, “Suf- 
fer little children to come unto me”? 
The pastor's remarks to the children 
were well taken, and by means of ob- 
jects illustrated how the pure heart of 
the little child might become stained 
dnd blackened with sin: 
was taken for the Board of Publication 
and: Sabbath School Work, which 
amounted to about $5.co. It is hoped 
that our Sabbath school work will take 
new life, as a result of this exercise, 
and our earnest. prayer to God is that 
his scene | may rest upon usin our 
work. | 


‘BETHEL Camas.—Rev. Wm. Steele, 
of Goldendale, visited this church. on 


the 5th inst. and preached three very 


interesting and_ instructive .sermons. 


The first one calculated to comfort the 
Christian, the subject being on Christ 
going to prepare a place for His own, 


that where he was there they might be 


also, and he gave us a good sermon on 
keeping the Sabbath day holy. .Our 
Sabbath schoool is well attended, with 
good interest. 


EASTERN. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Beaver Falls.—Rev. R. Buell Love, 
D. D., of Warren, O., assisted by Prof. 
C. W. Harter, of Liberty, Mo., isholding 
evangelistic services in a tent in Beaver 
Falls, Pa., with growing interest. Pro- 
fessor Harter is an excellent and effec- 
tive gospel singer. with a pleasant and 
strong voice. Both these brethren are 
Presbyterians. Dr. Love owns his 
tent and carries with him seats for 875 
people, and his tent will easily hold 
1,000 people. 


Philadelphia.—At a meeting of the 
- congregation of Bethlehem church Phil- 
adelphia, held June 7, Rev. Dr. John R. 
Davies, now pastor of the Fourth Ave- 
nue Presbyterian church, New York, 
was called to fill a vacancy in the pul- 
pit. Eighteen months ago the Rey. Dr. 


collection 
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Agnew resigned from the pastorate and 
it has-sinee been vacant. 

Rev. J. R. Miller, D. -D., who for over 
seventeen years has been pastor and 
co pastor of Holland Memorial church, 
on account of the growth of. his editor- 
1al and literary work, is-compelled to 
give up pastoral duty. and closed on 
last Sabbath week his waborn 's at that 
church. 

ILLINOIS. 


Chicago.— The Rev. W. S. Plumer 
Bryan, D. D., is in Colorado Springs. 

Dr. Ringland preached in the Berwyn 
church Sunday last. He will. probably 
occupy tuis pulpit until a Permanent 
pastor is called. 


The Rev. W, W, Smith preached. his 


farewell sermon in the Avondale Pres- 
byterian church, Sunday, June 12, and 
left the following Tuesday for Waverly, 
Kansas, to take up the pastorate of the 
Presbyterian church of Waverly. 


The Rev. T. D. Wallace, D. D., gave 


the commencement address before the 
students of Mts. Helen EK. Starrett’s Col- 
lege and Finishing School for young 
ladies, Thursday é¢vening, Juneg. 

At a congregational meeting Friday 
evening of last week the First Presby- 
terian church of Austin extended a call 
to ) the Rev. S. M. Johnson. 


WISCONSIN. 
Green Bay.—The First church of this 


city was seriously injured by fire on 


May 27, the new pipe organ, valued at 
$3,000, being entirely Gestroyed. 
pairs will be made at once. ~ 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

"es —The called meeting of Synod 
of South Dakota, convened here June 


2, removed synod’s college from, Pierre. 
to this place and voted. to consolidate 


with it Scotland Academy. Three busi- 
ness men of Huron were elected mem- 
bers of the board of trustees. ‘The Rev. 
W. M. Blackburn, D. D., LL. D., is ‘pres- 
ident and Miss Robirisor continues pro- 
fessor. Other professors will be added 
to the faculty. Huron people donated 
a large brick building for the use of 
synod’s college, for the present to be 
called Huron College. The building 
was erected for hotel purposes and is 
said to have cost fifty thousand dollars. 


OHIO. 


Wooster.—Rev. Calvin C. Hays, of 
Johnstown, Pa., has been called to the 
pastorate of the First Church of Wooster, 
O., to succeed Rev. O.A. Hills, D. D., 
who recently resigned. Mr. Hays 
isasonof Rev. I. N. Hays, D. D., and 
is a graduate of Washington and Jeffer- 
son College, and of the Western Semi- 
nary. His present charge is one of 
great importance. 


MISSOURI. 


St Louis.—The North Church, at a 
meeting held last Wednesday evening, 
extended a hearty and unanimous call 
to Rev. J. G. Klene, of Belleville, IIL, 
to become its pastor. 

PERSONAL. 

Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong, for the last 
ten years secretary of the United States 
branch of the Evangelical Alliance, 


has resigned on account of the differ-. 


ences of methods: and: aims. between 
what he wishes to do and the original 
methods and-aims. ofthe Evangelical 
Alliance: His resignation has been. ac- 
cepted. Dr: Strong expects to continue 
work along his present lines. The 
Evangelical Alliance will.go on as here- 
tofore.- A new secretary has not yet 
been chosen and one may not be named 
the autumn: 


Married. 


At the. of the bride’s 
June 11th, by the: Rev. A. J..Compton, 
Mr. H. D. Maxton and’' Miss Emma’ L. 
Compton, all of Inglewood, Calif. 


At Seattle, Wash. June oth, 1898, 
Rev. W. Chalmers Gunn, pastor of 


Bethel Presbyterian church, Spokane, 


Wash., and: Miss Mary Lydia Patch, of 
Berkeley, ‘California, Rev. Thos. M. 
Gunn, D. D., officiating. At home, 
726 Laura ‘St., pibderty" Spokane; 
after June 20. 


“At the residence of 
Mr, Clayter near Denyer, Colorado, 
June 15, 1898, by the Rev. Moses D. A. 
Steen, D.D., John R. Walls. M.D., of 


Prescott, Arizona, and Miss Alza’ Dennis, ; 


of Bradford, Ontario, Canada. ~ 


CHAPPELL-CoRBETT. At Vallejo, June. 


14, by Rev. Theo F. Burnham, Jas. F. 
Chappell, D. D.S.,and May E. Corbett. 

At Vallejo, June 
ts, by Rev. Theo. F. Burnham, Johuson 
H. Cooper and Isabella Roney. 


‘The Value of Peace. 


What amazing depths of wisdom 
would be opened to us could we Have. 
gazed into the mind of the inspired 
Psalmist, and understand the why and. 


wherefore of his wonderful Sayings. 


He tells us to “seek peace and pur- 


sue it.” 


‘It is not enough that we take: it when 
it is offered: the imperative order is to” 
seek it,.and, as if this were not enough, 


he bids us pursue it. 


It has been necessary in the history 
of the world, to go out with sticks and 


staves, with spears and arrows, muskét 


and sabre, torpedo and line of battle. 


ship, to seek peace. 


When we are commanded to “pursue 
’ we must fully grasp the mean- 
ing of the responsibility put upon us. 


peace,’ 


To pursue means to follow, go after, and 


as a matter of course, capture, else why. 


do we give chase? 
Peace has the highest value of any 


commodity known to humanity, with 
the exception of life itself; indeed, with- 


out it, life is scarcely worth having. 
Whether we seek peace through dip- 
lomatic channels, treaties, alliances, or 


-overtures to other powers, we seek it 


because we know its worth and appre- 
ciate its importance. 


Whether we desire it for the world, 


the nation, the state, the family, or for 


our inner consciences, we know that its 
price 1s far above rubies, and that, hav- 
ing it, we have the greatest blessing in 
the universe. Not having it, we have 


uncertainty, unrest, and the incidental - 


accompaniment of complete chaos.— 
Selected. 
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“0! THATIKNEW WHERE | MIGHT 
FIND HIM.”—Job. 


; BY R. S. S. 
(For THE . 
O, for a clear, unclouded view 


Of my Redeemer’s face, 
To know without one painful dowbt | 
That I’m a child of grace: 


I know that I’m a pilgrim here 
And death will surely come; © 
O, then to now my Lord will.say | 
“My loving chiid, come hone.” 


But O! that dark foreboding fear, 
It haunts me night and day; 
To preach to others, and myself 
May be a castaway. | 


I've struggled hard ’gainst self and sin 
That I might holy be. 

A sweet voice whispered low to me 
trust yourself—not me.” 


“Come here and put your trembling hand 
Into my wounded side, 

And doubt not—but believe—for you 
I bled and groaned and died.” 


I clasped my Saviour to my breast; 
I cried “My God—my Lord,” 

And now I’m singing every day 
And trusting in his word. 


And when the hour of death shall come, 
Triumphantly I'll sirg, | 

“QO! Grave, where is thy victory? 
O! Death, where is thy sting?” 


DON’T BE TOO SENSITIVE. 


Recent painful experiences with over- 
sensitive people lead us to indulge in 
some observations on this subject which, 
we hope, may fall under the eyes of 
some who are similarly afflicted, and 
who may thus perhaps be turned from 
the error of their ways, to their own re- 
lief and to the still greater relief of their 
friends and associates. Don’t be too 
sensitive. 
are being slighted or treated with less 
respect or consideratiou than you think 
is your due. If you will persist in wear- 
ing your heart on your sleeve, you must 
expect it to receive many hard raps and 
much sharp attrition, with much conse- 
quent pain for yourself. It is no place 
to wear your heart in this pushing,rush- 
ing, work-a-day world. It would do 
very well if you lived like the nursery 
hero in a “pumpkin shell,” with a tough 
wall between you and the raging ele- 
ments ot a raging world, but out “in the 
open” it will never do. If you are hap- 
pily still young, and so not fast bound 
in your habits, we admonish you not to 
cultivate a “thin skin,” for by so doing 
you will lay up for yourself an immeas- 
urable store of unnecessary suffering. 


It is not that the world is so rough or 
unkind, or at least it does not intend to 


Don't always imagine you 
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De, but modern life for the most part 


moves in a hurry; is impatient of ob- 
Sstacles and interruptions, is anxious to 


arrivé at its ends, and:so; perhaps, does 
‘not give as’ much time and thought to 


the courtesies and amenities, to dodging 
people’s weaknesses and gliding around 
their tender susceptibilities, as it ought 
to do to keep every. one sweet and 
happy. But such is the life of today, 
and one must take it somewhat as he or 
she finds it, and make the best of it. If 


One is to go out among men and have 


an active and useful existence, he must 


not be cast down and turned aside from 


his purposes - by such small things as 
slights, either real or imagined. . If one 
is sure he is right, let him toughen his 
fiber and go ahead with a serene face 
and a smiling eye, regardless of such 
trifling annoyances as thoughtless jibes, 
cold greetings and unkind remarks on 
the part of the passing multitude. Such 
things are like mosquito bites; they 
never strike deep, and are never fatal. 
They are not worth a frown nora sigh. 
—Christian Work. 


The Red Cross and Its Founder. 


The Battle of Solferino, fought in 1859 
between the allied French and Sardin- 
ians and the Austrians, was one of the 
most sanguinary conflicts of modern 
times. Twenty thousand Austriansand 
eighteen thousand of the allies were 
killed and wounded. 

To Henry Dunant, a Geneva philan- 
thropist who witnessed the battle, it 
seemed that the wounded, not the sol- 
diers who met instant death, were the 
real unfortunates. The military hos- 
pitals, over-burdened, proved inade- 
quate; most of the wounded were left in 
agony. Thousands who might have 
been saved by timely help, died upon 
the battle-fi elds. 

Monsieur Dunant and other volunteers 
did all they could to relieve the suffer- 
ing, but that was comparatively little. 
The Genevan asked himself, What can 
be done to mitigate the horrors of war? 
He dwelt upon the problem until he 
was able to suggest a plan of action; 
and this he set forth in a pamphlet 
called “A Souvenir of Solferino.” 

He advocated an international society 
composed of volunteer nurses, who 
should hold themselves in 1eadiness to 
follow armies and aid the wounded of 
any nation—protected by all nations as 


neutrals and non-combatants, engaged | 
in works of mercy. 


With this pamphlet the Red Cross S0- 


ciety practically .began.. Monsjer Dun- 
_ant’s project, was warmly approved. by 
his own. Swiss. government; and, when 


9 


he went to Paris, seeking to organize a 


convention of the powers, he found that 
there also the “Souvenir” was known. 

On the very day after its publication, 
Madame de Stael, ‘sister to the Duc de 
Broglie, caused the Red Cross badges to 
be placed in her drawing room. To 
visitors who asked their meaning the 
lady made:such convincing answer that 
both Paris society and the French gov- 
ernment were ‘soon committed to the 
Red Cross principle. . 

The international conference whitch 
organized the society was held at'Geneva 
in October, 1863. By the end of the 
following year thirteen governments 
had officially approved the society’s pur- 
pose. Today every civilized nation sus- 
tains it. The good it has done in thirty 
years may be gaged by the single fact 
that, during the Franco-Prussian war, 
the German society alone expended 
thirteen million dollars. 

But the story does not end here. After 
Monsieur Dunant had won his victory 


for the world, he had his own battle to 
fight, his own tragedy to meet. Unfort- 
unate business ventures cost him his 
fortune, and he learned what destitution 
meant. 

Happily his misfortunes came to an 
end. The Dowager Empress of Russia 
and the Federal Council of Switzerland 
granted him pensions. .These were sup- 
plemented by asum of money contri- 
buted by citizens of Stuttgart, Germany. 

Now in his peaceful old age the phil- 
anthropist knows that these tributes 
from three nations express the feeling 
of all toward the man who reminded 
them that the claims of humanity are 
never wholly to be disregarded—even 
in war.— Youth’s Companion. 


We Shall Know. 


BY DAVID GREGG, D. D. 


Here, though we work never so hard, 
we have no assurance that our perplex- 
ing problems will be solved; there we 
have the assurance that our work will 
bring the desired solution and make all 
things plain. The postponements of 
earth will all be overtaken, worked out 
to completion, and every dark thing 
made clear and satisfactory. This long 
and painful sickness, that sudden and 
distressing death, yonder trying loss, 
yonder broken plan, yonder cruel decep- 
tion—these are to be thoroughly under- 
stood. All the black storm clouds of life 
are going to be rainbowed, and shot 


through and through with transfiguring 
light, and made things of joy and rejoic- 
ing forever. 


You will. know then why 
you failed and why you lost and..why 
u suffered and why. you were circum- 


“Scribed; for you will find all the things 
which pertained to’ ‘you and yours’ in 
proper places in and 


all-wise plan of 28 
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Our Little Men and Women 


Almost a Man. 


I don’t wear dresses anymore— 
See my coat and breeches, 

Cuffs and collars; pockets, too, 
Made with many stiches. 

I must have a watch and chain, 
A silk umbrella and a cane; 
No more kilts and skirts for me, 

I’m a big boy, don’t you see? 


You can give away my dresses, 
And my other baby clothes; 

Give away my horse with rockers, 
I want one that really goes, 

But two nice goats, I guess, will do, 

And want a carriage, too; 

No chairs hitched up for me, 
I’m too big for that, you see! 


I think [’ll give my picture books 
To little sister Mary; 

I’ go to school and learn to read 
In the big dictionary; 

Or, may be, in g’ography, — 
Or, ’rithmetic, or history; 

They’re just about the size for me, 
For I’m a big boy, don’t you see? 


OLD SOLDIER. 


“Grandma,” said Agnes, one morning 
at breakfast, “ever since I came to visit 
you, something always wakes me up in 
the middle of the night.” 

“It is nothing to be afraid-of,” said 
her grandmother, “It is only a poor 
dog howling.” 

“What dog,” asked Agnes. 

“Tt belongs to the Frenchman at the 
foot of the hill,” replied her grand- 
mother. 

“The one who has such a funny little 
house, and the big, big garden with 
windows over his plauts to keep the 
frost from them?” asked Agnes. . 

“Ves,” said her grandmother. ‘‘'Those 
are called hot-beds, and the gardener 
raises all kinds of small un- 
der those glasses.”’ 

“But why does his dog howl so 
much, is he cold?” asked Agnes. 

“T am very sorry to say the poor crea- 
ture is too often both cold and hungry,” 
said her grandmother. 

That very day, when Agnes went 
down the hill, toward the big garden, 
she met a little old Frenchman with a 
wrinkled brown face, and a big red 
muffler around his neek. He worea 
fur cap, pulled down over his ears. 
Behind him came a great lean dog tug- 
ging a wagon piled high with all kinds 
of vegetables. 

“Will he bite?” 
up close to the dog. 

“No,” said the Frenchman, nodding 
and smiling at Agnes. 


asked Agnes, going 
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So she put out her hand, and, strok- 
ing the dog gently, said: 

“Poor dog. Good fellow.” 

The dog wagged his tail. No one 
had spoken kindly to him for many 
months. 

“What is his name?” asked Agnes. 

“Soldat,” said the gardener. 

“What is that in English?” asked 
Agnes. 


“Tt is what you call soldier,” ex- 


plained the Frenchman. 


“Poor old Soldier,’ whispered Agnes, 
patting the dog again. 

The animal raised his sad-looking 
eyes, then lapped her hand gently. 

‘He is sothin,” said Agnes, pityingly. 
“Do you give him enough to eat?” 

“Ah! he never have enough,” said 
the Frenchman, laughing. 

Agnes kept on walking beside Soldier, 
stroking his big head, and feeling so 


_ very sorry for him, until they were al- 


most at the summit of the hill, then 
she said: 

“Ts a little dowkes stronger than a big 
dog?” 

“Ah! yes; two, three, times as strong,” 
replied the gardner. 

“Then why don’t you have a donkey 
to pull your cart?” asked Agnes. 

“Because, my little Miss,” said the 
Frenchman, “a donkey costs money, 
and that dog cost nothing.” 

“How much does a donkey cost?” 
asked Agnes, as they paused at the top 
of the hill. 

“Over yonder,” said the Frenchman 
pointing out into the country, “they 
ask $25 for a nice, strong little donkey.” 

“Would you like to have one, instead 
of Soldier?” asked Agnes. 

“Ah! yes, indeed,” said the gardener. 
©“T would feed him on the green stuff I 
cannot sell.” | 

“Ves,” said Agnes, ‘and he would 
not howl and be afraid and lonesome.” 

‘“‘No, a donkey can’t howl,” said the 
man, ‘‘but he costs money,” he added. 

“[ think you ought to buy one, 
though,” said Agnes. 

‘The Frenchman laughed. “I tell 
you what, little Miss,” he said, “when 
you give me a donkey, I will give you 
Soldat.” Then he called out, 

“Come on, you lazy villian,’ and 
struck the dog several times over the 
back. 

“Heis not lazy; the cart is too heavy 
for him. And, oh! I do wish you had a 
donkey,” said Agnes. 

“So do I,” said the gardener, as he 
turned away. 

Agnes watched them out of sight; 
then she went back to her grand- 
mother’s and told her all about her 


kindness to dumb animals. 


meeting with old Soldier and his mes 
ter. 
“My dear,” said her grandmother, 


“T would buy the dog for you if I could 
afford it, but I really cannot.” 

“If I were big enough,” said Agnes, 
“Tl would work, and work, until I earned 
enough money to buy the gardener a 
donkey; then I would just pet poor old 
Soldier, until he forgot all his miserable 
life.” 

“That would certainly be very nice,” 
said her grandmother. 

That evening, just before Agnes went 
to bed, her grandmother, who had been 
out all the afternoon, said: 

“T have been talking to some ladies 
who belong to my church about the 
gardener’s dog, and they said that if 
you and some other children would 
learn a number cf songs and recitations, 
we could lend you the Sunday school 
room and help you give an entertain- 
ment for his benefit.” 

“I know ever so many songs and 
pieces, already,” cried Agnes. And, 
kissing her grandmother, she went to 
bed happy. | 

Before the end of the week every- 
thing was in readiness for the entertain- 
ment. The performers were all children, 
and most of the recitations were about 
Agnes’ 
grandmother taught her a song, that 
she used to sing when she was a little 
girl, called “Old Dog Tray,” and as 


Agnes had a very pretty voice, and 

could accompany herself nicely on the 

guitar, her song was a great success. 
When the money came to be counted 


it was found to be exactly $25; so Agnes, 
_ accompanied by her grandmother, went 


in search of the man who sold donkeys, 
and the purchase was soon made. 

The little old French gardener was 
both astonished and delighted when 
the long-eared animal was presented to 
to him, and gladly gave his old dog to 
Agnes. 

As for old Soldier, he lived in clover 


from that day, and though he has now 
grown quite fat and lazy, he isso gentle 


and affectionate that every one loves 
him.— Y. Ledger. 


The Mother’s Boys. 


How natural it is for the mother to 
speak of her sons as “‘boys,” even though 
they are grown up and stalwart men in 
the world. “I wonder why the boys 
don’t come,” said a silver-haired mother 
as she went to look out of the window 
to see if her sons were coming in sight 
to take the promised tea with her. 

“Boys!” exclaimed a young girl, with 
amerry laugh. “Do you call those big 
men ‘boys?’ Why, Auntie, they are 
over forty years old!” 

The dear old motherturned and looked 
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at the young girl, and’said.in gentlest 
tone, “They will always be boys in the 
mother’s heart, no matter how large and 
old they are. You cannot understand 
that now, but perhaps, my dear, some- 
time you may.” 

Long after that silver-haired mother 
and her “boys” had all “passed on and 
up the heights,” the young girl, a sil- 
ver-haired mother herself, remembered 
and understood. The 7?zbune tells this 
Sweet story of one mother’s three “‘boys:” 

A dear old lady, whose home 1s in 
Brooklyn, has been an invalid for many 
years. She is confined nearly always 
to her wheeled chair, and her usual 
station isin adeep bay window that 
looks out on a quiet street shaded by 
maple trees. The pleasure of her life 
is the green tossing foliage, and its chief 
annoyance the sling shots of the small 
boys hunting sparrows. On the win- 
dow ledge in front of herlie three heaps 
of postal cards, and when she is not 
watching the trees and the sparrows, 
she is fingering her mail. 

The three heaps are always of equal 
height. There are just as many cards 
in one pile as in another. And the like- 
ness between the heaps doesn’t stup 
there. What one postal card says all 
the others say. The only differences 
are in the date lines and the signatures. 
All the cards in one pile are signed 
“Ned,” in the next “Guy,” and in the 
third ‘‘Richard.” Every morning the 
postman’s whistle brings three cards,one 
for each pile. Sometime the heaps are 
twelve cards high. Then all the cards 
disappear, and next day there is one in 
each row. For years these postal cards 
have been coming in just that way, and 
the five words they carry have never 
varied. 

Each postal card says: “I am welland 
doing well.” Never anything less, and 
never anything more. The white-haired 
lady in the arm-chair has three sons 
who are ‘in leather.” They travel for 
their firms. Each trip lasts a fortnight. 
Every other Sunday they are together 
at home. Every day they are away 
from home they send their mother the 
message she looks for. The date-line 
tells her where each boy is, the five 
words that nothing has gone wrong with 


him. One boy sent his postal cards 


from a hospital after a railway accident. 
The wording was unaltered. Nobody 
at home knew he was hurt until he was 
able to travel. 
in a stereoty ped message. 


are nearly middle age. They are un- 


married and are giving their lives to’ the 
invalid 1 in n the arm-chair. — Evangelist. 


There are conveniences 
The “boys” 
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Tommy’s Difficult Place. 


Tommy stood still in the street con- 
sidering. He had come toa difficult 
place in his life. He wasanerrand boy 
in generalin a great shop where he 
worked, and as a rule nobody could 
have been found more willing and 
prompt at doing errands than he. To- 
day he was troubled. In his hand 
were several pieces of money, and with 
them he was expected to buy several 
bottles of a certain kind of beer, of 
which the workmen in his room were 
fond. Tommy had known this for 
some days and that they drank too much 
of it. In truth, Tommy’s opinion was 
that a single drop was too much. But 
he was a new boy, and they were 
grown men, and of course he said noth- 
ing. He had been sent for hammers, 
and saws, and nails, and once a man’s 
dinner, and had been prompt and _ will- 
ing, but this was a new errand. 

He had dropped his chisel and seized 
his hat, from force of habit, assoon as the 
order came, and was out of doors before 
he had taken time toconsider. Then 
he remembered who he was. A mem- 
ber of the Loyal Legion, wearing the 
Greek cross of honor; pledged against 
touching beer himself, pledged to use 
all honorable ways to keep others from 
touching it. Wasit “honorable” to go 
for it and bring it to those tempted 
men? Wasn’t that a sense in which 
that was ‘“‘touching”’ it? 

“They will get it anyway, whether 
you bring it or not,” said a voice in bis 
ear. 

“What if they do?” said conscience in 
reply; “you can’t help that; but you can 
help carrying itto to them.” 

“You will lose your place,” said the 
voice, ‘‘and the men will swear at you 
and cuff you.” 

“What of that?” said conscience; 
“you didn’t promise to keep your 
pledge if it were easy and everyone 
treated you well—you promised.” 

“So I did,” said Tommy; “O dear! I 
ought not to go for the beer. But I 
shall get into trouble; what shall I do?” 

Then a verse he had learned but the 
night before seemed tocomequietly and 
stand beside him. This wasit: “Then 
they cry unto the Lord in their trouble 
and he bringeth them out of their dis- 
tresses.” 

“TI don’t see how the Lord can help 
me,” said Tommy ; ; “the boss 


the men; but [IL try. it.’ 


»What a fortunate. for Tommy 
that he did not to: goa ‘mile.or 
té’find the One who was, to ‘help! There’ 


himself 
drinks beer, and he’ll fake the a of 


II 


would not have been time for, that. 
And it was well that he did not have to 
kneel down in the street, for that 
would have brought a crowd around 
him, and made much trouble; all he had 
to do was to speak so quietly that he 
did not even hear his own voice. Just _ 
acall for help. No explanation was 
necessary. -Then he turned and went. 
quickly back to the shop. . 

“Back already?” said one; “where's 
the beer?” . 

“T can’t get it sir; [forgot at the mo- 
ment; that is, I mean [ did not know 
what I ought to do; but lama Loyal 
Legioner, sir; pledged, you know, not 
to touch it or help anybody else to it; 
and of course I couldn’t.”’ 

For a few seconds the shop reeked 
with profanity; then one older than the 
others, said: 

“Look here, boys, quit ‘that. I’m 
not a teetotaler myself, but it would be 
better for me if I was. I like the chap’s 
pluck. I shouldn’t want my youngster 
to bring beer, and this one needn’t if 
he isn’t a mind to. We'll let him 
alone,” 

Some of the men growled. One 
said: ‘‘I’ll not swallow him, but I’ll tell 
the boss; he said Tommy wasto do our 
bidding.” 

Sure enough; the “boss,” happening 
to appear at this moment was appealled 
to and heard the story. He turned 
and looked steadily at the trembling 
Tommy. “So that is your stamp, is it, 
my boy? I guess you’ll do for upstairs; 
I have been thinking about it and try- 
ing to decide. You may take off your 
apron and report up there.”’ 

Now, “upstairs” was a _ plcasanter 
room and the work was with pleasanter 
men, and the wages were a dollar a 
week more. Tommy had hadatrembling 
hope that he might be promoted there 
by spring if he worked hard all the fall 
and winter. As he marched across the 
long room to which he was bidding 
goodbye so soon, he smiled broadly as 
he saidto himself: ‘And he bringeth 
them out of their distresses.”—- Zhe 
Pansy. 


“What can you see in Baby-land?”’ 
“Little folks in white-— 
Downy heads, 
Cradle beds, 
Faces pure and bright!” | 


“Who is Queen of Baby-land?” 
kind 
ber loye,,., 
Born. above, .. di 
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The Occidental Board 


OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, 
920 SACRAMENTO Sr. SAN | FRANCISCO. 


PRESIDENT. 


Mrs. P. D. Browne, 920 Sacramento st. San Francisco. ' 
SECRETARIES. 


Mrs w H. Thomas, Rec. Sec., 708 Powell st., S. F. . 
Mrs. I. M. Condit, State Sec.. 262 13th street, ‘Oakland. 
Mrs. L. A. Kelley, Gen; Cor. Sec., 920 Sac’to street, S. F. 
Mrs, D W. Hors ur h, For. Cor. Sec., 1517 Wash. st ,S. F. 
Mrs. H. C. Morris. Spec. Obj. Sec., 1105 fackson st. Oak. 
Mrs. R. F. Coyle, Y. P. S.C. E. Sec,, 1305 Alice st.. Oak, 
Mrs. H. B. Pinney, Sec. of Lit , 66 Eleventh st., Oak. 
Mrs. E. G. Denniston, Treas., 920 Sacramento st., S. F. . 


PRESIDENTS PRESBYTERIAL SOCI ETI ES. 


Benicia— Mrs. W. B. Noble, San Rafael. 

Los Angeles—Mrs. Samuel Minor, 1133 Ingraham st. 
Sacramento—Mrs. L. T. Hatfield, 1431 O. street. 
Stockton—Mrs. A. Olney, Fresno. 

San Jose—Mrs. J. W. Dinsmore, 46 N. oe street. 
San Francisco— Mrs. C. S. Wright, 1201 street 
Oakland—Mrs. KE Y. Garrette, Alam 

Santa Barbara—Mrs. L. H. Terry. 


Public meeting first Monday in each month, sessions at 
10a.m.and2p.m, All are invited. 


Executive Committee m each third Monday. A 
prayer meeting precedes each meeting. 


The Occidental Board takes no vaca- 
tion. Our twenty-fifth annual report 
will be in your hands before this reaches 
you | 

Officers of auxiliaries will find this an- 
nual report of unusual value this year. 
It contains not alone the early history 
of our Board but of each Presbyterial 
society and of almost all auxiliary so- 
cieties besides an immense fund of in- 
formation along all lines of mission work. 
Extra reports may be obtained by send- 
ng four cents postage; address, Sec. of 


Literature, Mrs. H. B. Pinney, 66 Elev- 
enth street, Oakland, or Mrs. Field, 920 
Sacramento street, San Francisco. 


The Kindergarten as a Possible Factor in 
Foreign Missions. | 


At this late day it is needless to offer 
a plea in favor of the kindergarten. In 
a general way, at least, almost every 
woman understands its value, and some 
of us have a practical knowledge of what 
it has done—or is still doing—for cur 
little ones, and for the little ones of our 
neighborhood. To watch the develop- 
ment of achild during the first six 
months of its kindergarten life, is an ex- 
perience which convinces the thought- 


ful observer that the day of miracles is 


not yet past. The strange subduing of 
lawless young tendencies, the sure and 
steady growth in gentleness and good- 
will, the ever increasing alertness of 
mind and body, the beautiful expansion 
of the whole child nature, as of a flower 


in the sunshine,—all these are marvels 


that take place before our eyes. Our 
wonder grows into admiring approba- 
tion when we see how deeply the phil- 
osophy of Froebel has entered into the 
mystery of human life. Forthe kinder- 
garten takes into intelligent account the 
three-fold nature with which it has to 
deal,—the physical, the mental and the 
spiritual, and it strives, with reverent 
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hand, to keep the ‘true proportions be- 


tween tue three, rounding the young 
soul into the. symmetry for which its 
Creator planned it. 

Knowing that activity isthe key-note 


of achild’s life, the kindergarten pro- 


vides endless fields for activity. But, 
in not one game, in not one occupation, 
is the physical, merely, developed, nor 
even the physical and the mental,—but 
always the physical, the mental and the 
spiritual. The invariable arrangement 
of the children at their games is in the 
circle, and even this has its ethical sig- 
nificance, each little one recognizing,— 
dimly, it is true, but still profoundly,— 
that he is a part of one great whole, up- 
on which he is dependent, and which in 
turn, is more or less dependent upon 
his own well-behavior. For the first 
time in his life he becomes aware that 
he is a member of society, and that no 
little boy liveth unto himself. 

“Give me the children until they are 
seven years old,” said a gifted Jesuit, 
“and I will make the nation.” If we 
can but claim and keepthe little ones 
for Jesus, may we not, ere long, lay the 
whole country at his feet? Prejudice 
is one of the strongholds of heathenism, 
but a little child has no prejudices. It 
takes ingenuity and tact and endless 
patience to overcome the preconceived 
notions of a grown Chinaman, buta 
Chinese child would follow his kinder- 
gartner,with the eager willingness of an 
American, step by step, tothe cross. 
The long habit of sin is another obstacle 
with which missionary effort has to con- 
tend,—but a little child has no habits. 
Like plastic clay, he is ready tobe 
molded to any likeness, andif but the 


right hand were there, might not the 
seal of our King be put upon his young 
soul, instead of the seal of evil? Ignor- 
ance is another stumbling block,—but 
the ignorance of a little child is of the 
eager kind that longs for light. Neither 
self- pride nor hardness of heart is theirs. 
Fresh from the hand of God, they are 
ready to be led into paths close to Him. 

The trouble of getting the parents to 
send their babies to a kindergarten, is 
the practical drawback. But the obstacle 
is microscopic beside those mountains of 
dificulty which our missionaries have 
overcome within the past century. 
When we remember the state of the 


heathen world a hundred years ago, 


and compare the past with the present, 
we may surely smile at so slight a task 
as winning the children into the kin- 
dergarten. When once they are within 
its pale, the battle is won, for the plea 
of a baby is irresistible, and his argu- 
ment is always in favor of the child- 
garden. Then commences the close 
friendship of the kindergartner with the 
mother, the uplifting of the home, the 
incoming of Christ. 
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The hearts of our readers have doubt- 
less been touched by the report that 
Mr. V. C. Gambell, one of the mission- 
aries under our Board of Home Missions, 
and his wife and infant daughter had 
gone down with the sailing vessel “Jane 
Gray” which was wrecked off Cape 
Flattery a few days since. 

Mr. Gambell was born at Winfield, 
iowa, where his parents now reside. 
Besides his father and mother, three 
sisters and two brothers survive him. 
Mrs. Gambell’s maiden name was Nellie 
Webster. Her home was in Rhodes, 
Iowa. Her father, mother and two sis- 
ters yet remain with the workers here 


upon earth. 


Mr. Gambell was a graduate of the 
Ames Agricultural College and has 
since been a teacher, being principal of 
the schools at Rhodes, and later at 
Wapella, Iowa, which latter place he 
left to enter the missionary field. 

With his wife he sailed from San Fran- 
cisco, in July, 1894, and, after a rough 
voyage, of a month’s duration, landed 
on St. Lawrence [sland in Behring Sea. 
They were the only white persons on 
the island and only once, during the 
three years that they were there, did 
Mrs. Gambell see the face of a white 
wonian:—the wife of the captain of a 
ship. Once a year Dr. Sheldon Jackson 
visited them with the revenue cutter 
‘‘Bear’ bringing to them provisions, etc., 
forthe coming year. Once or twice a 
year also they received their mail. Their 
little daughter, Margaret, was born in 
April, 1897, and the natives, of whom 
there are about 375, never having seen 
a white child, gathered about the house, 
looked in through the windows and 
sought every opportunity to catch a 
glimpse of the wonderful babe. 

On account of the failure of Mrs. 
Gambell’s health, they were compelled 
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to return ‘home, greatly to the regret: of 
the natives. who asked repeatedly if 
they: would return to them. 
reached Tacoma last November and 
spent a week in that city where a 


brother of Mr. Gambell resides. - While. 


there he addressed the: missionary so- 
ciety of the First church and greatly in- 
terested its members in the work among 
the Esquimaux. Mrs. Gambell was 
taken to the Presbyterian hospital in 
Chicago while Mr. Gambell was sent to 
Juneau for temporary work. After a 
few months they met in Iowa and soon 
started to return to the field they loved. 
After spending a few days in Tacoma, 
they sailed from Seattle on the ‘Jane 
Gray,” May tgth, and on Sunday morn- 
ing, May 22nd, sank with the wrecked 
vessel. 


At the first alarm. Mr. Gambell hur-. 


ried on deck and found that the ship 
was sinking rapidly and the waves were 
rushing over her. Mrs. Gambell called 
to her husband asking if she should 
come on deck as the water in the state- 
room was nearly to her knees. Know- 
ing her weak condition he answered 
that he would come for her, which he 
did immediately. Mr. S. Livengood, a 
Christian gentleman, offered to take the 
little girl that Mr. Gambell might be 
left free to help his wife. He took up 
his child as if-to hand her to him, but 
suddenly turned and entered his state- 
room, his wife clinging to him. This 
was the last seen of them. Mr. Liven- 
good barely escaped with his life, some 
one from above grasping his. upraised 
hand and helping himtothe deck. He 
says that Mr. Gambell was as cool and 
brave as any man on board and he 
thinks that he turned back because he 
knew his wife and child would perish 
from exposure in the open boat, as they 
probably would have done in the thirty- 
six hours before land was _ reached. 
Those who know the self-sacrificing 
character of this Christian hero believe 
that he was also influenced by a desire 
to give those in the boat, already over- 
loaded, a better chance of escape. 

Memorial services were held in the 
First Presbyterian church of Tacoma on 
the Sabbath morning following the dis- 
aster. There were present two brothers 
of Mr. Gambell and many ftriends who 
remembered him with great love and 
admiration. 

When seven men were needed to enter 
the harbor at Santiago the other day 
four thousand volunteered. How many 
will offer themselves for the station 


which has been left vacant since these 
valiant soldiers of the Cross have gone 
to their reward? 


‘They 
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Further Notes From the [Meetings of the 
Woman’s Board at Winona. — 


The Anniversary was held in the 
Chapel of the Inn, a cheerful, spacious 
“upper room” in the large hotel called 
by the short name above given. The 
walls were decorated with bunting and 
maps of missions and over the platforn 
was a neat device reading 1878—W. B. 
H. M.—1898. The audience was made 
up of a magnificent array of Christian 
womanhood. [The reporter is a male 
commissioner.—£d.| So many beauti- 
ful and intelligent faces of strong, 
healthy-looking, earnest women we 
hardly expected to see outside of New 
York, Baltimore or St. Louis. Your 
correspondent could only think of how 
much good it means for this and for 
coming generations to have so many 
godly mothers presiding in so many 
homes of refinement and piety. Cal- 
ifornia was on the program in the per- 
son of Mrs. R. F. Coyle, who read the 
Scriptures. It was our pleasure also 
to greet among the visitors Mrs. J. 
Cumming Smith and Mrs. Robert 
Stevenson, formerly workers on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Mrs. F. H. Pierson, the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, gave the leading address, 
and those who heard her at Synod last 
fall need not be told how helpful and 
inspiring it was in awakening enthu- 
siasm for the chosen activity of these 
consecrated women. After Mrs. Pier- 
son came the “Messages from our Mis- 
sionaries” among the Alaskans, Indians, 
Freedmen, Mountaineers and Mormons. 
At the afternoon session the program 
covered a happy selection of topics and 
devotional exercises, and the presenta- 
tion of a large number of Synodical 
Missionaries, two cf whom made brief 
addresses. | 

Sunday afternoon I walked: out from 
Warsaw, where I am _ stopping with 
old friends, to the Lake about two miles 
distant, to attend the Home Mission 
Rally held under the auspices of these 
good ladies. There was a full house. 
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Rev. R. Craig..spoke..of the. work in 
New Mexico, where” he claims” that . 
school work is.greatly needed, owing 
to the slender provisions made by the 
civil: authorities. The results of: these 
Christian schools are most happy. One 
convert has gathered in as many as 
eighty-six souls at a single harvest. 
This man was sent to prison for stirfing 
up the people, but while there was the 
means of converting the jailor and the’ 
guards. There are morechildren seeking 
our schools than we can accommodate. 
People seem to relish the preaching of 
the word, which is new to them. The 
speaker told of work also among the 
Indians, who sometimes crowd to the 
number of two hundred into a prayer- 
meeting. 

Rev. F. W. Hawley of Oklahoma 
spoke of work among the Indians of 
that territory as well as of that done in 
Indian Territory. In the latter are 
eight schools with about a thousand 
pupils. The Bible and Catechism are 
taught in these Missionary. Schools. 
This speaker told of Indians coming to 
church to confess their sin and neglect, 
when all the people were in tears and 
ten came forward to confess Christ for 
the first time. Mr. Yarnell and daughter 
sang “’Tis a sweet and tender story.” 
Perfect stillness and quivering hearts. 
waited on these sweet singers of the 
gospel. | 

Rev. C. A. Duncan spoke of the 
work among the Mountaineers, of whom. 


there are about two millions of hitherto 


neglected people. Those who go with 
the spirit of the Master and who use 
tact and good common.sense will find 
no more trouble in reaching these peo- 
ple than other classes. Twenty-one 


schools are in Tennessee, and of ‘the 
pupils in attendance 180 last year con- 
fessed Christ. 

An offering for the work of the Wom- 
an’s Board was taken at this point, 
when Rev. J. F. Jarvis spoke of the 
work among the Freedmen, showing 
the possibility of winning the respect 
and confidence of the surrounding 
white population. He claimed that 
the colored man, if honest and of clean 
life, sooner or later gains the good will 
of his neighbors. In order to his best 
advancement, the colored man must ac- 
quire the capital of inherited reputation 
for good character. Mr. Jarvis pleaded 
earnestly for Christian home influence 
for the Freedmen of the South. 

Rev. 7. F. Burnham. 


When the year closed with an avail- 
able surplus of $8,000, the Woman’s 
Board immediately offered to relieve 
the Board of Home Missions of minis- 
terial work to that amount, taking first 
the whole Alaskan work and then such 
other as might seem desirable.—Repor; 
of Annual Meeting in N. Y. Evangelist. 
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Occident Sunday School. 


LESSON I. July 3, 1898. 


The Kingdom Divided. 1 Kings 12:16-25. 


_ PROF. THOMAS F. DAY, D. D. 


Golden Text: ‘“‘A soft answer turneth 
away wrath; but grievous words stir up 
anger.’’—Prov. 15:1. 


I. INTRODUCTION. 
1. The Books of Kings. 


According to the Jews and the early 
Christian Fathers these constitute but 
one book. They are a continu ition of 
the Books of Samuel. The date of the 
book in its present form falls between 
562 and 536 B.c., for it mentions the 
Captivity of Jehoiachin (ii Kings 25:27), 
but is silent regarding the decree of 
Cyrus and the return of the exiles. The 
book, however, rests upon prophetic 
writings which date farther back (i Kings 
I11:41} 14:29; 15:31); and the common 
opinion is that it was substantially com- 
plete before the exile. The compiler, 
probably a contemporary of Jeremiah, 
is unknown. 

The book reflects the ideas of the 
prophetic school. It is a history not of 
events merely but of religious ideas. Its 
aim throughout is religious. It shows 
how kings and people pruspered or fell 
according as they were faithful or un- 
faithful to Jehovah. It contains many 
gloomy pictures of sin and misery, but 
the gloom is lighted by a quenchless 
hope. Even when the kingdom of the 
Ten Tribes has fallen, and Judah is al- 
ready looking exile in the face, the 
writers conviction is firm that God’s 
mercy to his people will abide forever. 
“The historian says in the name of his 
nation what the saint has so often to 
say in his own, ‘Though He slay me 
yet will I trust in Him.’” 

2. Causes of the Disruption. 


The Israelitish people had never been 
animated by a spiritof unity. National 
feeling was unknown. The tribes of 
the north and south fought their battles 
of the conquest separately. The reason 
was partly geographical: a cordon of 
unconquered Canaanitish cities, extend- 
ing from east to west and including 
Jebus, bisected the land, isolating Judah 
from its northern neighbors and retard- 
ingitsdevelopment. Ephraimand Ma- 
nasseh were Judah’s superiors inthe ear- 
ly time. The great leaders came from the 
north—Joshua, Deborah, Sam- 
uel, Saul. 

Under Saul, for a brief a con- 
federation of the tribes was cemented 
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by a common danger. But sympathy 
withthe outlaw David embittered Judah 
and, atter the death of Saul, this tribe 
chose its favorite son king. Saul’s 
family held the throne in the north for 
a time, but the logic of events soon 
proved David’s right to kingship over 
all Israel. With the capture of the 
stronghold of Jebus and its selection as 
capital of the united kingdom Judah ac- 
quired an importance which it never 
lost. 

But the seeds of division still germin- 
ated. The long-standing feud between 
Judah and its powerful rivals, Ephraim 
and Manasseh, came to open rupture 
three times in the reign of David (ii Sam. 
2:4°9; 15:13; 20:2). Solomon diverted 
attention for a time by the splendor of 
his reign. His altiances with Egypt 
and Tyre gave Israel prestige abroad 
and insured the peaceful development 
of its resources. He concentrated the 
imperial power in Judah and levied 
forced labor upon the other tribes in 
order to fortify and adorn Jerusalem. 

This magnificence wasdearly bought. 
Jeroboam. a bright and restless Ephra- 
imite, whose energy attracted Solomon’s 
notice and secured his appointment as 
overseer of the work of his tribe on the 
walls of Jerusalem, knew how the high- 
strung northmen hated the forced labor, 
and encouraged their plans of revolt. 

Meanwhile Solomon’s idolatry had 
alienated the prophets and they too 
helped on the defection. Ahijah, the 
Shilonite, announced to- Jeroboam that 
Jehovah would make him king over ten 
tribes. Solomon heard of the plot and 
Jeroboam fled to Egypt. On Rehoboam’s 
accession (937 B.C. corrected chronol- 
ogy) a public demand was made for re- 
dress of grievances. The king’s foolish 
refusal led to the severance of the king- 
dom. 


Il. EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


16.—To your tents: that is, to your 
homes, “tents” being retained from the 
earlier period when Israel dwelt in tents. 
—See to thine own house: mind thine own 
business and let us alone. 

17. Members of other tribes residing 
in Judahat this time or migrating thither, 
acknowledged Rehoboam’s authority 
(ii Chron. 11:3, 13, 16). 

18. The king sent Adoram, overseer 
of the ¢fvibute (R. V. levy) or forced 
labor service, to conciliate the malcon- 
tents. It was a blunder and added fuel 
to the fire. | 

19. The phrase unto this day shows 
that the sources used by the compiler 
were written before the fall of either 
kingdom. 


20. Jeroboam (just returned from 
Egypt) had already figured as spokes- 
man for the complainants (v. 3); he is 
now the people’s choice for king. The 
portion lett to Rehoboam was Judah only. 
This tribe had absorbed the Simeonites, 
so that practically there was but one 
tribe. 

21. The dividing line between the 
two kingdoms ran through the tribe of 
Benjamin and only the smaller part of 
it adhered to Judah. 

23.—Remnani of the people: citizens of 
the ten tribes who preferred to live in 
Judah (v. 17). 

III. LESSON POINTS. 


1. Central Thought. “The separa- 
tion of the kingdom was a thing from 
the Lord.” The real unity of the nation 
consisted, not in all being subjects of 
one king, but in a united allegiance to 
the King. There might be two or even 
more ruling dynasties, but having a 
common worship the nation would still 
preserve its unity. So the prophets 
thought, and so it might have been had 
not Jeroboam sacrificed the spiritual 
unity by introducing the calf-worship. 
The Northern Kingdom, essaying to be- 
come a great empire, but building on a 
false foundation, fell into ruin. Judah, 
surviving by reason of its separation, 
and clinging tothe ancestral worship, 
developed under one dynasty a compact 
political and religious life. Out of 
Judah, for the most part, arose the great 
prophets whose ministry prepared the 
nation for the discipline of the exile and 
its missionary vocation. ‘Thus while 
by the division the Hebrew nation lost 
its life, in a truer and higher sense it 
found it.”--Prof. C. F. Kent. 

2. ‘“‘The wisest man had a fool for 
his son. Why? His mother was an 
idolatrous Ammonite: and the mother 
makesormarsthechild.”—Aishop Warren. 


3. A fool chooses fools for his coun- 
sellors. The old men held up before 
Rehoboam the ideal relation between 
king and people asone of mutual ser- 
vice. The young men talked of service 
too, but the king was to have no share 
in it. He was simply to crack his scor- 
pion-tipped lash and the people were 
to bend the knee and wear the yoke. 
It was All Fools’ day at Shechem when 
Rehoboam made his choice. 

4. When the people have right on 
their side let oppressors beware. Ar- 
menia yesterday and Cuba today have 
cried out of wrong and their voice has 
been heard. Vox populi may be shrill 
with excitement or blasphemous from 
hate, but if it speak of sweat shops, pes- 
tilence-breeding tenements, or legalized 
oppression, then despite the discord and 
wildness its claim to. be vax Dei is jus: 
tified. .. 

San Francisco Seminary, 
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Christian Endeavon 


TOPIC FUR SUNDAY, JULY 3. 


Honoring Father and Mother. 


Eph. 6:1-4; Prov. 17:6, 21, 25. 


Topic Thoughts. 


Do we need any exhortation to honor 
those to whom we are bound by all 
the ties of blood and love? Ought we 
to be urged to show affection and re- 
spect to the parents who gave us life 
itself, and who, by many a hard sacrifice, 
led us up the toilsome way of child- 
hood and youth, counting no cost too 
dear if all might be well with us? 
Surely, if there be aught that is human, 
aught that is noble, aught that is divine 
in our hearts, we will do prompt and 
glad honor to father and mother. 


He is not worthy of honor who honors 
not his parents. 


One of the revealings of God in this 
world is the self-abnegation of fathers 
and mothers. They give up their own 
lives for the sake of their children. 
They have no ambitions and no pleas- 
ures apart from their boys and girls. 
~The world may shower choicest 
honors upon a man, but he counts them 
as nothing beside the welfare of his 
child. Notrue parent ever complains 
of the burden of the toiling years that 
his children made necessary. He does 
not begrudge one jot of the labor or 
pain if only they prove honorable. Next 
to the sacrifice of Calvary there is no 
sacrifice so great as that of motherhood 
and fatherhood. 


Disrespect to parents is disobedience 
to God. 


Sometimes we think that we outgrow 
our parents. We make new friends 
and acquire new interests and, quite 
unconsciously, we assume that father 
and mother cannot understand or share 
in these things. They are behind the 
times. They have always lived in the 
old home, while we have gone out into 
the great, busy world. It is not to be 
ex pected that they can sympathize with 
us. So we reason to ourselves. Ah! 
my boy, do you know that there is a 
lump of lead at the bottom of your 
father’s heart to-day because the son of 
whom he is so proud and whom he 
loves more than his own life, treats him 
as an outsider, and ignores him as one 
who cannot understand his affairs? And 
you, young woman, are you aware that 
the dear mother went to sleep sorrowful 
last night because you had rather im- 
patiently dismissed her inquiries about 
some of your interests? Maybe certain 
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young people, friends of a day, are 
more closely in touch with the things 
which concern you just now, but they 
are not, and never can be, as vitally in- 
terested in your life as the loving father 
and mother. Is it not worth while then, 
even ifthe old folks are a little bit 
“slow,”’ to share with them this rich, 
happy life you are living? 

He is the finest gentleman who is 
most courteous to his mother. 


They are not masters of the world 
who have not first been subject to their 
parents. 


Better speak words of love to the 


living parent than words of praise about 
the dead. - 


To feel that our parents are proud of 
us, and that with reason; to know that 
father talks with his friends about our 
progress and that mother looks upon us 
with gladness and with a heart that 
daily thanks God for our lives—than 
this there is no sweeter pleasure and 
no holier reward this side the stars. It 
is by living sucha life as this, a life 
that makes our parents rejoice, that we 
do them highest honor. 


Obedience is the first means of show- 
ing honor. We cannot disobey our 
parents and still do them honor, any 
more than we can honor God by break- 
ing his law. No sweet words that we 
can say and no offering that we can 
bring to those we love can take the 
place of filial obedience. “Behold, to 
obey is better than sacrifice,’ wrote the 
prophet. We best honor our parents 
by heeding their will. 


Christ was subject to his parents. 
The fair deduction is that we cannot 
live a Christlike life unless we yield 
obedience to those whom God has set 
in authoritv over us. 


Here are a few Scripture verses on 
the topic: Ex. 20:12; Prov. 4:20-22; 6:20; 
10:1; Eccl. 11:9; Col. 3:20. 

Travel this globe from pole to pole. 
Follow the sunin all his course. Search 
out the curious sights of earth. Go 
where the greatest beauty is to be 
found. Sip all of pleasure’s sweetest 
draughts. Sit with the wise in counsel 
and run withthe mighty to conquest. 
Then, after the world has yielded to 
you of its best, return to the home of 
your childhood and declare, as you 
must, that in all God’s creation there is 
nothing so fair, so wonderful, so sur- 
passingly divine as a mother’s love. We 
look in vain outside of the shining 
gates for anything to approach mother 
love, which is, indeed, a holy manifesta- 
tion of God. —Forward. 


15 
Answers to Correspondents. 


REV. THEO. F. BURNHAM, VALLEJO, CAL., 
EDITOR IN CHARGE. 


[THE OCCIDENT will try to secure auswer< 
in this department to such reasonable ques- 
tions as may be submitted. Address all com 
munications to the editor in charge as.above. 
To insure an answer, the question must be 
signed with name and address; but the replies 
will always be made by the number of the 
question and no names will be printed. Ques- 
tions touching religious experience. church 
work, doctrine, polity and history are solicited 


as well as interpretation of Scripture pas- 
sages. | 


Ques. No. 140. What is the best 
method of acquiring French or German? 

Ans. A good teacher. if possible, 
should be employed. Beware of one 
taken from the uncultivated of either 
tongue. Board in a French or German 
family where you can’t get bread unless 
your tongue has drod or pain. Go to 
a German or French church and join 
in the singing. Dig in the bocks for 
learners. Buy Manesca and sell it not. 
Let Otto come more frequently than 
you go to see your best girl. Then go 
to Paris and Berlin, and read French 
and German newspapers before you go. 


Ques. No. 141. What work ip 
church history do you regard as the 
best for a minister? 

Ans. All of them together make up 
the best. You need to master Gieseler 
it is condensed, exact and impartial. 
You want Neander as a field to revel in 
to your soul’s delight. You need special 
authors for special periods and will find 
Schaff the most readable of all and 
Fisher handy to keep on your desk. 


Ques. No. 142. Kindly name five of 
the great American preachers of to-day 
from whom a young minister may learn 
something as to method. 

Ans. For one having a keen know!]- 
cdge of the human heart and a live 
manner in the pulpit, go and hear Rev. 
P. 5. Henson (Baptist) of Chicago. 
For grace of manner, faultless diction 
and a message too, listen to Rev. Wal- 
lace Radcliffe, D. D. (Presbyterian), of 
Washington, D.C. Fora grip on mod- 
ern thought and clearness of expression 
of profound truth in its relations, look 
to Rev. Dr. Behrends (Congregational) 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. For logic, clear 
and cold, and for argument which leaves 
no room for reply, go and hear Pres. 
Patton when he supplies some metro- 
politan pulpit in vacation time. But 
when you wish to find all of these 


qualities in a most manly man, seek the 
former pastor of the Fourth Presbyterian 
church of Chicago, now president of 
Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.), Rev. 
Melancthon Woolsey Stryker, D. D. 


é 
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SHOULD THE GOSPEL BE PREACHED 
TO EVERY CREATURE? 


This is the theme of a recent power- 
ful address by Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll, 
editor of the British Weekly. As will be 
seen, Dr. Nicoll has no faith in any of 
the various substitutes which are being 
recommended to take the place of, or to 
eke out, the old story of the Cross. His 
weignty words deserve to be read and 
pondered by the minist y everywhere. 
. “There are many who believe that the 
Gospel cannot profitably be preached to 
people living in certain social condi- 
tions. They believe that the first thing 
to be done is to alter the surroundings, 
make life worth living, provide better 
houses, relax the pangs of anxiety and 
hunger, and then preach the Gospel. 
Others, again, are of opinion that in cer- 
tain stages of culture the direct preach- 
ing of the gospel is useless. A truer 
and larger culture must uproot the old 
errors and prepare the soil for the hope- 
ful sowing of the seed. There are mis- 
sionaries to the heathen, for example, 
who devote themselves to teaching and 
to the work of civilization for whom the 
preaching of the evangel is in the mean- 
time a secondary occupation, if indeed 
it is an occupation at all. There are 
settlements under the auspices of evan- 
gelical churches where the evening of 
the Lord’s Day is systematically devoted 
to lectures on secular subjects, lectures 
delivered often by persons who reject 
Christianity. It is said in explanation 
of this that people will come more read- 
ily to hear addresses, say, about Robert 
Browning, than to hear about Jesus 
Christ. The Gospel in the meantime is 
a failure. Some of those who are thus 
minded do not regard the Gospel as a 
permanent failure. They have merely 
come to terms with the lowered environ- 
ment. They think that there is a kind 
of interregnum during which it cannot 
be preached, but that the time will 
come when it may be used again effect- 
ually. Others. perhaps, have ceased to 
believe the Gospel, and I agree with 
them that the subject of Christ is repell- 
ing unless He is set forth in His work 
and victory, in His propitiation, His 
resurrection, and His heavenly reign. 
Under a humanitarian construction of 
Christ, His life becomes the saddest and 
most bewildering of all tragedies, and 
illusions with something to teach, 
doubt, but to be expressed i in other aud 

less painful forms. 

“Do we find in the practice of Christ 
and. His apostles anything to confirm 
this method? Like us,they were -famil- 
iar. with the frequent ‘failure of the 


_tening to interesting speeches, 
supreme and characteristic work of the 
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Gospel. ‘We recall the words of Jesus, 
“All that the Father bath given me 
‘shall come to me’’—the comfort on which 
His soul rested. We recall alsothe aw- 
ful ‘consolation of St. Paul, ‘‘We area 
Sweet savour... of death unto death 
in them that perish.” So they fell back, 
as we must, on the Father. Still they 
believed that the Gospel should be 
preached first, that it should be 
preached always, and that it should be 
preached to every creature. 

‘‘Let me recall the cardinal and mighty 
difference between addresses and ser- 
mons, between essays on literary and 
social themes and the preaching of the 
Gospel of Christ. It is not so much that 
one subject is nobler than others, as one 
Name is above every name. Itis notso 
much that one set of truths carries us in- 
finitely further into the heart of things 
thananother. There is no power in the 
Christian Gospel, however fully and cor- 
rectly declared, to change the heart. The 
difference is this, that when we preach 
the Gospel we may, if we will, have be- 
stowed upon us the powerof the 
Holy Ghost. The Christian pulpit is 
no solitude if the Holy Ghost be there. 


But the Holy Spirit has only one sub- 


ject. There is only one theme on 
which He will illuminate the mind of 
the preacher and the mind of the hearer. 
He takes of the things of Christ and 
sbows them unto us. When we receive 
ofthe things of Christ and declare them, 
He is near us and He works with us. 
Then it is, and only then, that the centre 
of the life of man is broken into; then it 
is, and then only, that the heart is super- 
naturally changed. If the Christian 
teacher speaks of the things of man, 
though even the greatest among men, 
if he speaks of Plato, if he speaks of 
Shakespeare, he speaks alone. What 
he may accomplish depends on his own 
wisdom and bisowneloquence. But for 
the purposes of the Christian ministry, 
eloquence by itself is nothing, learn- 
ing by itself is nothing, fidelity to the 
form of sound words is nothing, the 
most passionate and fervid belief in the 
truth is nothing, the most earnest de- 
sire to do good is nothing. All these 
things will fail unless the Holy Ghost 
is sent down from heaven, unless we 
have His presence and His power in 
the declaration of the truth. In acer- 
tain sense we may be doing Christian 
work when we communicate useful in- 
formation, when we_ help people to 
spend their evenings pleasantly in lis- 
But the 


Christian ministry is never done with- 


out the direct co-operation of the Holy 
Ghost, Who has but on theme,—He 
takes of the things of Christ. » 

“It follows that those who know the 
Christian redemption have a right to 
preach it, and, where there is no provi- 
dential hindrance, must preach it in one 
form or another. There is no need to 
depreciate culture. There is no need 
to speak lightly of truth or of the 
search for truth. .... I have no doubt 
that if the’ Christian ministry weré a 
matter of delivering lectures, they could 
take an honourable share in this work. 
For lecturing certain qualifications are 
necessary. There are, perhaps, not 
fify men in London who can give a lec- 


ture really worth hearing on Robert 


Browning. Other subjects may be eas- 
ier, still they cannot be discussed attrac- 
tively except by these with a cer- 
tain equipment. It is not so with the 
Gospel itself. There, indeed, it is nec- 
essary that the preacher should be able 
to speak to put his message into some 
form, but it is not necessary that he 
should be learned or eloquent or wise 
with a secular wisdom. What is neces- 
Sary is that he should know that he has 
been delivered from this present evil 
world, and translated into the kingdom 
of God’s dear Son. What is necessary 
is that he should preach the glory of 
saving love in the power of the Holy 
Spirit, Who has revealed it to his own 
heart. Beyond that nothing is neces- 
sary; in fact, the secret of Gospel vic- 
tories has seldom been in the obvious 
natural qualifications of the preacher. 
The conversion of souls has very often 
been transparently a supernatural work. 
that is, the divine Agent has seemed to 
care very little forthe form of the in- 
struction He used, provided only thatin- 
struction was surrendered to His power. 
It follows that in any company and to 
any class of men the Gospel may be the 
power of God unto salvation, if it is 
preached with the Holy Ghost sent 


down from heaven, no matter how un-— 


learned the preacher is, no matter how 

remote from the vocabulary and the 

methods that may characterise contem- 

porary thought.”’ W. V. C, 
San Diego, Cal. 


The wisest man may be wiser today 
than he was yesterday, and tomorrow 
than he is today. Total freedom from 
change would imply total freedom from 
error; but this is the pepe of 
alone. 


The pith, the essence, of faith lies in 
this—a casting of one’s selt on the 


Promise. 


- 
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Whenever Unele Sam 
to fire Some of Ajs, miltions-of 
pressed” and Mow ntrodden souls: gen- 
erally beeome. free citizens . ef the 
world. Hefired gtrnasome thirty years 
ago against. his own-fiesh and blood for 
the sake of- maintaining, the principle of 
freedom and equality among the 
itants. of theRepublic regardless of color 


or race; and for thesake of -preserving 


the bond. of union among the States. 
Now’he again resorts to this. extreme 
method of making his wilhknown to the 
world; insistiatg: spon the freedom and 
justice of these much abused people 
who are ‘not évén within his own do- 
main. By this. movement it is beyond 
question: that and the Philippines 
will be. the. and 
abuses of $panish rule. 

The ortelity and injustice with which 
Spain- has governed Cuba are --well 
known to the public and the insurgents 
have the sympathy of all fair minded 
people throughout the old and new 

worlds. But according to authorities 
such as Messrs. Worcester and Bourns 
the- Philippine islanders have been. suf- 
fering under Spanish misrule even more 
than their brethren on the other side of 
the hemisphere. 
accounts Spanish officials i in the Philip- 
pines can give a lesson ortwoto the 
most corrupt Korean officials in the art 
of squeezing. 
this system of ‘government,’” says one 
of the writers;“‘is to wring “as much 
hard cash as possible | from the poor is- 
landers. This money comes in the form 
of taxes.and everything in sight is 
taxed including the natives themselves, 
Every person in the colony over eight- 
een years of age, both male and female, 
must hold a personal certificate and he 
or she must pay annually to the officials 
from fifty cents to three dollars torenew 
it. Failing in this the delinquent must 
pay a fine of seven dollars and must 
render fifteen days’ work tothe govern- 
ment. Besides this remarkable and un- 
heard-of system of taxation there aze 
many other expedient means by which 
the government squeezes the money out 
of the people’s pockets. If a buffalo or 
hog is to be killed the owner mtst pay 
the officials for the privilege. Hfemust 


pay taxes on his horses, cocoanut trees, 


and he also must pay again whenever 
he wishes to press out a little cocoanut 
oil. Taxes on weights and measures, 
stores and shops, houses and property, 
factories and farms; ig fact everything 
and anything. 


Judging from their 


“The .end. and aim .of 
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“The system employedby the govertn- 
ment:to-obtain ‘money is certainly 
genious. Every town -or village bas a 
gobernadacillo or petty. governor: who 
is invariably -one: of the wealthiest 
in the place. The position is one of 
some dignity, and its occupant is vested 
with a certain amount of that authority 
which is so dear tothe hearts of the 
Philippine natives, The place isoften, 
therefore, much sought after. The go- 
bernadocillo has on his staff a numberof 
“head men” called Cabezas de Barangay. 
Each cabeza is allowed to earry a 
cane! He is incidentally made -respoen- 
sible for the taxes of forty to sixty fam- 
lies. If he can get the taxes from them, 
well and good; iftiot, hé must put his 
hand into his own pocket. © The cabezas 
are responsible to their gobernadocillo, 
who is, in turn, responsible’ to the gov- 
ernor of his province.’ Shotild any of 
his cabezas prove delinquent, the gober- 
nadocillo must make’ the deficit’ good. 
KOK Following the example of the 
Spaniards, ‘the native officials are by tio 
means always honest. The thieving 
begins, in many instances, with the go- 
bernadocillos, and sometimes even with 
the cabezas. * * * Inspite of more or 
less extensive ‘feakage™ by the’ way, 
some $18,000,000 (silver) reach the cen- 
tral government annually, of which a- 
bout $10,000,600 ate’ faised “by ‘direct 
taxation; $4, 000,000: from ‘the customs 
and ‘from: ‘the’ “government 
lottery. 

“What do thie ‘get in return 


for this heavy” biirden® of taxation? 


Verily, it is hard to Certainly it 
is not justice; for it fsa well known fact 
that the man who wins a: “lawsuit is the 
man whocan and will pay most liberalty 
for a favorable decision. ‘Certainly not 
education. The law provides for the 
establishmient and’ maintenance of 
schools; and especially states’ that the 
Spanish language shall be taught. In 
a few of the large towns this provision 
is carried out. In the vast majority of 
cases it is not.” 

We wereall rejoiced to hear of the 
American victory at the ports of Manila 
but we are sure that the Philippine is- 
landers were equally glad ‘overthe de- 
feat of their oppressors. The day of free- 
dom and justice for the people of Cuba 
and the Philippines isdawning through 
the roaring of Uncle Sam’s guns. May 
he fire many ‘nore victorious: shots!— 
From the Seoul Independent of May 7. 

“Tf your foot slip you can recover 
your balance, but if your mouth slip 
you cannot recover your words.— 7e- 
luga. 
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“IT IS SURELY THE SODON OF ALL 
THE EARTH.” 


BY REV. J. J. MARKS, 


(For THe Oceipent.) 


While in the City of Jérisaleilst in my 
journey, inthe far east’ I niet an’ ‘English 
nobleman, Lord Calthorp; - ‘became 
companions in‘ travel and went together 
to the Dead Sea, etc.; -we descended 
through Bethlehem by the chapél reared 
on the site of the field of the. shepherds, 
vision of the angels. “We soon etitered 
the wilderness of Judea. When’ the 
evening shadows gathered over us, we 
found protection shelter in the 
wonderful monasti¢ castle of Mar Saba 
this is the Gibraltar of the desert.’ On 
the following morning we déscended 
into the ‘Valtey of the shadow of Death.’ 
No scene was more terrible, for’ thre 
naked mountains have the appearance 
of a lost and shattered world. Yet’ this. 
scene of horrors’ had “beer once the 
home: of thousands of: monks and pil- 
grims, who in the middle ages escaped 
from the sins ‘and’ temptations of the 
cities’ and ‘courts’ of ‘Europé and Asia’ 
And: new ‘looking up'froth tHe path 
dlong which we traveled, we could ‘séeé 
the’ caves ‘in which they once lived’ and 
prayed. We could see the steps cut’ in 
the rock along which ‘théy ascended ‘to 
their abodes of tears‘and ‘shame.’ Now 
not one remains, but the panther, hy ena 
atrd wolf ‘have taken their 

Th rough a very natrow,. tortuous 


found our way to the valley of the 


Jordan. When we reached the open 
plain, we could not see the Dead Sea; 
for on our right was a jungle of tail 
reeds and willows: but beyond this we 
were soon on the shore of the Sea. ~~ 

When we had alighted from our 
horses we advanced a fewsteps, then 
we stood in awe-struck silence before 
that awful cemetery of judgment. | 

Lord Calthrop was the first to break 
the silence: “I wonder if the day will 
not come when God will visit Paris as 
he did the cities buried here? for now 
it is surely the Sodom of all the earth.” 
All thoughtful travelers whom I met 
bore the like testimony. It is the gayest, 
most seductive, most sensual city of 
the world.. Its syren songs are most 
fatal in their charm. Lord Calthorp 
knew it well for he spent months there 
and had been behind all its curtains of 
infamy. 

I read with great satisfaction of the 
insults given to Americans in Paris; for 
it is to our people, who reside there 


even fora sbort time, the Sodom of the 
wotld. To or youth all its ways are 
slippery and lead down to death. © | 
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SHOULD THE GOSPEL BE PREACHED 
TO EVERY CREATURE? 


This is the theme of a recent power- 

ful address by Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll, 
editor of the British Weekly. As will be 
seen, Dr. Nicoll has no faith in any of 
the various substitutes which are being 
recommended to take the place of, or to 
eke out, the old story of the Cross. His 
weignty words deserve to be read and 
pondered by the minist y everywhere. 
. “Thereare many who believe that the 
Gospel cannot profitably be preached to 
people living in certain social condi- 
tions. They believe that the first thing 
to be done is to alter the surroundings, 
make life worth living, provide better 
houses, relax the pangs of anxiety and 
hunger, and then preach the Gospel. 
Others, again, are of opinion that in cer- 
tain stages of culture the direct preach- 
ing of the gospel is useless. A truer 
and larger culture must uproot the old 
errors and prepare the soil for the hope- 
ful sowing of the seed. There are mis- 
sionaries to the heathen, for example, 
who devote themselves to teaching and 
to the work of civilization for whom the 
preaching of the evangel is in the mean- 
time a secondary occupation, if indeed 
it is an occupation at all. There are 
settlements under the auspices of evan- 
gelical churches where the evening of 
the Lord’s Day is systematically devoted 
to lectures on secular subjects, lectures 
delivered often by persons who reject 
Christianity. It is said in explanation 
of this that people will come more read- 
ily to hear addresses, say, about Robert 
Browning, than to hear about Jesus 
Christ. The Gospel in the meantime is 
a failure. Some of those who are thus 
minded do not regard the Gospel as a 
permanent failure. They have merely 
come to terms with the lowered environ- 
ment. They think that there is a kind 
of interregnum during which it cannot 
be preached, but that the time will 
come when it may be used again effect- 
ually. Others. perhaps, have ceased to 
believe the Gospel, and I agree with 
them that the subject of Christ is repell- 
ing unless He is set forth in His work 
nd victory, in His propitiation, His 
resurrection, and His heavenly reign. 
Under a humanitarian construction of 
Christ, His life becomes the saddest and 
most bewildering of all tragedies, and 
illusions with something to teach, no 
doubt, but to be expressed in other and 
less painful forms. 

“Do we find in the practice of Christ 
and. His apostles anything to confirm 
this method? Like us,they were famil- 
iar with the frequent failure of the 
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Gospel. We recall the words of Jesus, 
“All that the Father bath given me 
shall come to me’’—-the comfort on which 
His soul rested. We recall alsothe aw- 
ful consolation of St. Paul, ‘‘We area 
Sweet savour... of death unto death 
in them that perish.” So they fell back, 
as we must, on the Father. Still they 
believed that the Gospel should be 
preached first, that it should be 
preached always, and that it should be 
preached to every creature. 

‘‘Let me recall the cardinal and mighty 
difference between addresses and ser- 
mons, between essays on literary and 
social themes and the preaching of the 
Gospel of Christ. It is not so much that 
one subject is nobler than others, as one 
Name is above every name. Itis notso 
much that one set of truths carries us in. 
finitely further into the heart of things 
than another. There is no power in the 
Christian Gospel, however fully and cor- 
rectly declared, tochange the heart. The 
difference is this, that when we preach 
the Gospel we may, if we will, have be- 
stowed upon us the powerof the 
Holy Ghost. The Christian pulpit is 
no solitude if the Holy Ghost be there. 
But the Holy Spirit has only one sub- 
ject. There is only one theme on 
which He will illuminate the mind of 
the preacher and the mind of the hearer. 
He takes of the things of Christ and 
sbows them unto us. When we receive 
ofthe things of Christ and declare them, 
He is near us and He works with us. 
Then it is, and only then, that the centre 
of the life of man is broken into; then it 
is, and then only, that the heart is super- 
naturally changed. If the Christian 
teacher speaks of the things of man, 
though even the greatest among men, 
if he speaks of Plato, if he speaks of 
Shakespeare, he speaks alone. What 
he may accomplish depends on his own 
wisdom and hisowneloquence. But for 
the purposes of the Christian ministry, 
eloquence by itself is nothing, learn- 
ing by itself is nothing, fidelity to the 
form of sound words is nothing, the 
most passionate and fervid belief in the 
truth is nothing, the most earnest de- 
sire to do good is nothing. All these 
things will fail unless the Holy Ghost 
is sent down from heaven, unless we 
have His presence and His power in 
the declaration of the truth. In acer- 
tain sense we may be doing Christian 
work when we communicate useful in- 
formation, when we help _ people to 
spend their evenings pleasantly in lis- 
tening to interesting speeches. But the 
supreme and characteristic work of the 
Christian ministry is never done with- 


out the direct co-operation of the Holy 
Ghost, Who has but on theme,—He 
takes of the things of Christ. 

“It follows that those who know the 
Christian redemption have a right to 
preach it, and, where there is no provi- 
dential hindrance, must preach it in one 
form or another. There is no need to 
depreciate culture. There is no need 
to speak lightly of truth or of the 
search for truth. .... I have no doubt 
that if the Christian ministry were a 
matter of delivering lectures, they could 
take an honourable share in this work. 
For lecturing certain qualifications are 
necessary. There are, perhaps, not 
fify men in London who can give a lec- 


ture really worth hearing on Robert 


Browning. Other subjects may be eas- 
ier, still they cannot be discussed attrac- 
tively except by these with a cer- 
tain equipment. It is not so with the 
Gospel itself. There, indeed, it is nec- 
essary that the preacher should be able 
to speak to put his message into some 
form, but it is not necessary that he 
should be learned or eloquent or wise 
with a secular wisdom. What is neces- 
Sary is that he should know that he has 
been delivered from this present evil 
world, and translated into the kingdom 
of God’s dear Son. What is necessary 
is that he should preach the glory of 
saving love in the power of the Holy 
Spirit, Who has revealed it to his own 
heart. Beyond that nothing is neces- 
sary; in fact, the secret of Gospel vic- 
tories has seldom been in the obvious 
natural qualifications of the preacher. 
The conversion of souls has very often 
been transparently a supernatural work. 
that is, the divine Agent has seemed to 
care very little forthe form of the in- 
struction He used, provided only thatin- 
struction was surrendered to His power. 
It follows that in any company and to 
any class of men the Gospel may be the 
power of God unto salvation, if it is 
preached with the Holy Ghost sent 


down from heaven, no matter how un- 


learned the preacher is, no matter how 

remote from the vocabulary and the 

methods that may characterise contem- 

San Diego, Cal. 


The wisest man may be wiser today 
than he was yesterday, and tomorrow 
than he is today. Total freedom from 
change would imply total freedom from 
error; but this is the prerogative of 
Ominiscience alone. 


The pith, the essence, of faith lies in 
this—e casting of one’s self on the 


promise. 


‘ 
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Whenever Uncle Sam takés a notion 
to fire some of his guns, millions-of op- 
pressed down tredden souls gen- 
erally | become free citizens of the 
world. He-fired guns some thirty years 
ago against his own-fiesh and blood for 
the sake of maintaining the principle of 
freedom and equality among the inmhab- 
itants. of the Republic regardless of color 
or race, and for thesake of preserving 
the bond. of union among the States. 
Now’he again resorts to this: extreme 
method of making his: wilLk nown to the 
world; insisting: upon the freedom and 
justice of those much abused people 
who are ‘not evén within his own do- 
main. By this:movement it is beyond 
question that Cuba and the Philippines 
will be-free jzom the Oppression and 
abuses of Spanish rule. 


The eruelity and injustice with which 
Spain has governed Cuba are -well 
known to the public and the insurgents 
have the sympathy of all fair minded 
people throughout the old and new 
worlds. But according to authorities 
such as Messrs. Worcester and Bourns 
the- Philippine islanders have been suf- 
fering under Spanish misrule even more 
than their brethren on the other side of 
the hemisphere. Judging from their 
accounts Spanish officials in the Philip- 
pines can give a lesson or twoto the 
most corrupt Korean officials in the art 
of squeezing. “The end and aim of 
this system of ‘government,’” says one 
of the writers, “‘is to wring as much 
hard cash as possible from the poor is- 
landers. This money comes. in the form 
of taxes. and everything in sight is 
taxed including the natives themselves, 
Every person in the colony over eight- 
een years of age, both male and female, 
must hold a personal certificate and he 
or she must pay annually to the officials 
from fifty cents to three dollars torenew 
it. Failing in this the delinquent must 
pay a fine of seven dollars and must 
render fifteen days’ work tothe govern- 
ment. Besides this remarkable and un- 
heard-of system of taxation there ave 
many other expedient means by which 
the government squeezes the money out 
of the people’s pockets. Ifa buffalo or 
hog is to be killed the owner must pay 
the officials for the privilege. He must 
pay taxes on his horses, cocoanut trees, 
and he also must pay again whenever 
he wishes to press out a little cocoanut 
oil. Taxes on weights and measures, 
stores and shops, houses and property, 
factories and farms; in fact everything 
and anything. 


THE OCCIDENT 


“The system employed by the govern- 

ment to obtain money is certainly in- 
genious. Every town or village has a 
gobernadocillo or petty governor who 
is invariably. one of the wealthiest 
in the place. The position is one of 
some dignity, and its occupant is vested 
with a certain amount of that authority 
which is so dear tothe hearts of the 
Philippine natives, The place isoften, 
therefore, much sought after. The go- 
bernadocillo has on his staff a number of 
“head men” called Cabezas de Barangay. 
Each cabeza is allowed to earry a 
cane! He is incidentally made respon- 
sible for the taxes of forty to sixty fam- 
lies. If he can get the taxesfrom them, 
well and good; ifnot, he must put his 
hand into his own pocket. The cabezas 
are responsible to their gobernadocillo, 
who is, in turn, responsible to the gov- 
ernor of his province. Shotld any of 
his cabezas prove delinquent, the gober- 
nadocillo must make’ the deficit good. 
KOK OF Following the example of the 
Spaniards; the native officials are by no 
means always honest. The thieving 
begins, in many instances, with the go- 
bernadocillos, and sometimes even with 
the cabezas. * * * Inspite of more or 
less extensive ‘leakage” by the way, 
some $18,000,000 (silver) reach the cen- 
tral government annually, of which a- 
bout $10,000,600 are raised by direct 
taxation; $4,000,000 from the customs 
and ‘$2,000,000 ‘from: the government 
| “What do thie iébphe get in return 
for this “heavy- burden of taxation? 
Verily, it is hard ‘to say. ° “© Certainly it 
is not justice; for it isa well known fact 
that the man who wins a lawsuit is the 
man whocan and will pay most liberally 
for a favorable decision. Certainly not 
education. The law provides for the 
establishment and maintenance of 
schools, and especially states: that the 
Spanish language shall be taught. In 
a few of the large towns this provision 
is carried out. In the vast majority of 
cases it is not.” : 

We wereall rejoiced to hearof the 
American victory at the ports of Manila 
but we are sure that the Philippine is- 
landers were equally glad overthe de- 
feat of their oppressors. The day of free- 
dom and justice for the people of Cuba 
and the Philippines isdawning through 
the roaring of Uncle Sam’s guns. May 
he fire many ~nore victorious shots!— 
From the Seoul Independent of May 7. 


“Tf your foot slip you can recover 
your balance, but if your mouth slip 
you cannot recover your words.—7e- 
luga. 
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“IT 1S SURELY THE SODONM OF ALL 
THE EARTH.” 


BY REV. J. J. MARKS; D. Dd. - 


(For THE Occipext.) 


While in the City in ny 
journey, inthe far east I met an English 
nobleman, Lord Calthorp; ‘we - ‘became 
companions in: travel and went together 
to the Dead Sea, etc.; we descended 
through Bethlehem by the chapel reared 
on the site of the field of the shepherds, 
vision of the angels. “We soon entered 
the wilderness of Judea. When the 
evening shadows gathered over us, we 
found protection and shelter in the 
wonderful monastic castle of Mar Saba— 
this is the Gibraltar of the desert. On 
the following morning we descended 
into the ‘Valley of the shadow of Death.’ 
No scene was more terrible, for the 
naked mountains have the appearance 
of a lost and shattered world. Yet this 
scene of horrors’ had been once the 
home of thousands of monks and pil- 
grims, who in the middle ages escaped 
from the sins and temptations of the 
cities and courts’ of ‘Europé and Asia. 
And new ‘looking up'froth the path 
along which we ‘traveled, we could 
the caves’ in which’ they « once lived and 
prayed. We could see the steps cut in 
the rock along which théy ascended ‘to 
their abodes of tears'and shame. Now 
not one remains, but the panther, hyena 
and wolf have taken their 

‘Through a very natrow, tortuous gorge 
we found our way to the valley of the 
Jordan. When we reached the open 
plain, we could not see the Dead Sea, 
for on our right was ajungle of tall 
reeds and willows: but beyond this we 
were soon on the shore of the Sea. 

When we had alighted from our 
horses we advanced a fewsteps, then 
we stood in awe-struck silence before 
that awful cemetery of judgment. ~~ 

Lord Calthrop was the first to break 
the silence: “I wonder if the day will 
not come when God will visit Paris as 
he did the cities buried here? for now 
it is surely the Sodom of all the earth.” 
All thoughtful travelers whom I met 
bore the like testimony. It is the gayest, 
most seductive, most sensual city of 
the world. Its syren songs are most 
fatal in their charm. Lord Calthorp 
knew it well for he spent months there 
and had been behind all its curtains of 
infamy. 

I read with great satisfaction of the 
insults given to Americans in Paris; for 
it is to our people, who reside there 


even for a sbort time, the Sodom of the 
world. To our youth all its ways are 
slippery and lead down to death. 


= 
ri. 
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MELCHIZBDEK. 


BY REV. J. E. DAY. 

|For THR | 

Who in What were his char- 
acter, Office, @xder and work? In what 
respect was he typical of Christ? | 

To these questions tiieScriptures must 
furnish the. answer. [It<ethe. simple 
story of his meeting with Abraham, in 
the references to him in the 11oth 
Psalm and i in the Apostle’s argument in 


the Epistle to the Hebrews we gather 


the. following facts. 

ists. He was a man; not an angel nor 
a patible. Every high priest must be 
chos@a from among men and appointed 
of Géd. He lived in patriarchal times 

wheh the father of the family was its 
prieat. The priest wasalso the chief of 
his He. exercised the office of a 


nf religious goyernor, Such was 


such was Jethro. 
28d. He was g Canaanite. Salem 
was, J is ie place and the seat of 
he location and iden- 
a matter of little mo- 
mJ to have been a common 
name in ‘Palestine. Besides being an 
abbfeyiated or poetical name for Jeru- 
salem there seem to have been several 
other places by the same or a similar 
naine. He was not a relative of Abra- 
ham and so was outside the covenant 
relation. 
3rd. “He wasa righteous man. He 
belonged to th@towmed race, who had 
not yet filled up their meastreofsai. 
quity. In the midst of vice, folly, sin 
and corruption, he lived a pure and 
spotless life. He had faith in God. He 
saw~in Abraham a man of the same 
faith and purity of character and pro- 
nounced upon him the Divine blessing. 
Although of a different race, Abraham 
and Melchizedek were servants of the 
same God. Abraham was a stranger in 
the land. Melchizedek was in authority 
and was exercising his authority in a 
righteous manner. Abraham recognised 
his rightful authority and therefore 
gave him tithes. 
4th. He was priest and king, combin- 
ing civil and religious authority in the 
same office and exercising his authority 
by virtue of the Divine appointment 
and in the interests of righteousness 
and peace. 
5th. Unlike the priesthood of Aaron 
which was confined to the Jewish race 
and was limited to the Mosaic dispensa- 


tion, the priesthood of Melchizedek was. 
for the outcast race and dated from the. 


earliest knowledge of God and could 
have been perpetuated for ever under 
like conditions. 


THE OCCIDENT 


6th. The priesthood of Christ is not 
confined to race or clime or ceremony 
but he is able to save unto the uttermost 
all that come unto God by him. It is 
universal in extent and eternal in time. 

This argument was needed for the 
Jew who could with difficulty be 
brought to welcome the Gentile into 
the told of Christ. Melchizedek was 
associated with that name which is a 
household word in the home of every 
Jew and yet Melchizedek was a Gentile. 
Herein lay the force’ 
argument. 

Havre, Mont. 


What Is a Christian? 


BY IAN MACLAREN, 

Christ did not come tocramp anyone’s 
manhood; He came to broaden it. He 
did not come to destroy our manhood; 
He came to fulfill it. A thoroughgoing 
Christian is aman with a stronger rea- 
son, kinder heart, firmer will, and richer 
imagination than his fellows—one who 
has attained to his height in Christ. A 
bigot or a prig or a weakling is a half- 
developed Christian, one not yet arrived 
at full age. 

. What ought a Christian to read? 
Every book which feeds the intellect. 
Where ought he to go? Every place 
where the moral atmosphere is pure 
and bracing. What ought he todo? 
Everything that will make character. 
Religion is not negative, a giving up 
this or that, but positive, a getting and 


-~&.possessing. If a man will be content 


with 8@@iimg but the best thought, best 
work, best friet@s, best environment, he 
need not trotéble. ‘Rbout avoiding the 
worst. The good drives the bad out. 
There are two ways of lighting a dark 
room: one is to attack the dark- 
ness with candles; the other is to 
open the shttters and let me the 
light. When light - comes, da 
goes. There are two ways of forming 
character; one is to conquer our Sins; 
the otber is. tocultivate the opp@site 
virtues. The latter plan is best beéause 
it is surest—the virtue replaces the sin. 
Christianity isnot a drill; it is life, full, 
free, radiant, and rejoicing. What a 
young man should do is not to vex him- 
self about his imperfections, but to fix 


his mind on the bright image of Perfec- 
tion; not to weary his soul with rules, 
but to live with Christ as one liveth 
with afriend. There is one way to 
complete manhood, and that is, fellow- 
ship with Jesus Christ.— 7he Outlook. . 


There is no trouble, however great, 
that hasnot in the core of its very great- 
ness some drop of comfort; for the 
human heart, like a bee, will gather 
honey from poisonous blossoms. 


ness: 


The Dining Room is the Woman’s Throne 
Room. She feels her queenliness there 
more than in the parlor, and she counts 
out her linen pieces as though they were 
cloth of gold. It used to be thought the 
**correct thing’’ to hem the table linen 
by hand, but such a foolish fashion does 
not hold against the artistic work of a 
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June 23, 1393 
LONDON ’98. 


The World’s Sunday School Conven- 
tion to be held in London, July 11 55, 
is to be one of the great international 
events of the decade. The delegation 
from the United States and Canada has 
become a large and attractive party. 
Pastors, teachers, and well known Sun- 
day school workers of national reputa- 
tion are included. They form the offi- 
cial party and will sail from Boston by 
the S.S. “Catalonia,” June 2oth. The 
“Catalonia” is one of the Cunard Line, 
an English ship, flying the English flag, 


which is always safe and always re-. 


spected throughout the world. 

The delegates will arrive in. London 
on Saturday; July oth. On Monday 
evening the Lord Mayor will tender 
them a reception at the Mansion House. 
Most of the twelve sessions of the Con- 
vention will be held in the City Temple. 
The preliminary program gives an out- 
line which is exceedingly attractive. 
The opening hour ison Tuesday, 9:30 
A.M. After the roll-call by countries, 
addresses of welcome will be given by 
the Marquis of Northampton, ‘president 
of the London Sunday School Union, 
and by Mr. Edward. Towers, chairman 
of the London: Committee. 

The feature of the Convention sessions 
will be the reports of progress from the 
corners of the earth and the islands of 
the sea. The various departments of 
Sunday school work, Home, Primary, 
Normal, etc., will be presented. Con- 
terences will be conducted, showing the 
relation of the Sunday school to foreign 
missions, young people’s societies, and 


the child in the church. Addresses are 


premised upon ‘The Bible,” ‘‘Teach- 
ing,” “Work of the Holy Spirit. 
sessions held in Crystal Palace the 
Primary Department will be considered 
with blackboard and object teaching. 
At another session 5,000 Junior scholars 
will sing. The closing hours of the 
Convention will be occupied with ad- 
dresses by representatives from differ- 
ent countries, in Queen’s Hall. 

The social events will not be over- 
looked. A Delegates’ Tea will be served 
Thursday evening, and on Saturday 
afternoon a Garden Reception will be 
given similar to that tendered by the 
Earl of Aberdeen in 1889. 

The side-trips, which can be as safely 
taken now as before the declaration of 
war, are under the conduct of Henry 
Gaze & Sons. These excursions are 
proving very attractive to many of the 
delegates, supplying, as they do, visits 
to points of historical and natural inter- 
est in the British Isles and onthe Conti- 


THE OCCIDENT 


nent. Fullinformation concerning voy- 
age and European excursion given on 


application to Room 64, 110 Boylston 
St., Boston; Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The will of the late Felix R. Brunot 
bequeaths the following sums to educa- 
tion and charity: 

To the Western Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity, $30,000 for the endowment of 
a scholarship; to the divinity school of 
the Protestant Episcopal cburch, $30,- 


ooo fora similar purpose; to the Domes- 


tic and Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Protestant Episcopal church, $60,- 
000. One-sixth of this sum is to be ap- 


plied to the education of each ofthe 


following nations in their own lands: 


The Japanese, Chinese, native Africans, 


negroes in the United States and the 
American Indians. The remaining one- 
sixth goes to the domestic missions of 
the Protestant Episcepal church in the 
United States; the American Church 
Missionary Society, $10,000, the income 
to be applied to Christian education; 


$10,000.to St. James’ Protestant Episco- 


pal Church of Pittsburgh, provided the 


church remains in its present location. 


The Evangelical Educational Society 


gets $20,000, the West Penn. Hospital 


$45,000 for the erection of a separate 


apartment in the proposed new hospital, 
and the Ladies’ Allegheny Relief So- 


ciety $20,000, the income of which is to 
be used for the poor of Allegheny. The 
National Reform Association, $1,000; 
Church Home, $5,000; Young Men’s 
Christian. Association. of Pittsburgh, 
$10,000;. Pittsburgh and. Allegheny 


-Orpban Asylum, $1,000; American Sun- 
day-school Union, $1,000; Temporary 
Home for Destitute Women and Chil- 


dren, $1,000; Christian Home, $2,000; 
Ladies’ Bible Society, $1,000; Homeo- 
pathic Hospital and Allegheny General 
Hospital, $5,000 each’ for the endow- 
ment of free beds. 


The Opportunity of the Church. 


The present war is, in the clearest and 
noblest sense, the opportunity of the 
church. It isthe opportunity of the 
church because it is the trial of the 
nation; a trial that will bring its strain 
not only tothe military and financial 
equipment, but to the moral resources of 
the country. The results of such a con- 
flict as the present are often, and in the 
long run, more essentially disastrous for 
the victors than forthe conquered. There 


is danger, as we proceed, that the real 


charges and serious reasons of warfare 
will drop into the background, and that 
our military feeling will degenerate into 
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a passion for Spoil and a lust for mastery 
that will leave us, at the end, further 
than ever from the goal of our national 
aspiration. As time goes on, we may 
torget those considerations of humanity 
and those sentiments of’ international 
compassion which haye moved us to in- 
tervene. We may forget our interests 
in Cuba in our rancour against the Span- 
iard; we may forget our interests in 
peace in that increasing thirst for domin- 
ation which always comes with the suc- 
cess of arms; and the close of this strug- 
gle may find us, in consequence of all 
this, a little further from the spirit of 
compassion and from the proper genius 
of civilization than we were at the be- 
ginning. If this be so, neither Cuba nor 
America nor the world will be any the 
happier for this war.—From “The Pul- 
pit and the War,” by the Rev. Edgar 
Murphy, in Werte American 
for June. 


Our Traditional Attitude Toward‘ Cuba, 


With so many strong interests in 
Cuba, 1t was long ago predicted that the 
United States would seize it; but a 
study of the records of the century’s 
diplomacy shows that, on the contrary. 
conservative principles have long ago 
gota lodgement in the national con- 
sciousness, and have held the nation 
back from interference. Toward Spain, 
for instance, the United States has been 
usually friendly; and’ we have uwunder- 


stood that no third power could take 


Cuba, if Spain were upheld there; but 
it has been a general belief that Span- 
ish rule would eventually break down 
by its own weight. ‘Toward other 
powers the United States has. always 


said “hands off” whenever they showed 
-an inclination for Cuba. 


Toward the 
Cubans there has been the feeling that 


in any quarrel with Spain they must 


be in the right, but that they could not 
give assurance of a permanent, orderly 
government. 

[In any commotion in Cuba the rights 
of Americans are to be vigorously pro- 
tected, and no other nations have any 
right to take part in the controversy. 
As for annexation, as often as an cp- 
portunity to acquire Cuba has come,the 
nation has deliberately refused.—From 
“A Century of Cuban Diplomacy-1795 
to 1895,’ by Professor Albert Bushnell 
Hart, in Harper’s Magazine for June. 


Christian fellowship between church 
members was designed to be one of the 
most powerful incentives and aids to 
holy living. It wasto becemented by 
mutual love based on love to Christ. 


Serve the Lord with gladness. 


\ 
| 
| 
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MELCHIZEDEK. 


BY REV. J. E. DAY. 
|For THE OCCIDENT. | 

Who waShe? What were his char- 
acter, Office, order and work? In what 
respect was he typical of Christ? 

To these questions the Scriptures must 
furnish the answer. Im. the simple 
story of his meeting with Abraham, in 
the references to him in the rioth 
Psalm and ia the Apostle’s argument in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews we gather 
the following facts. 

ist... He was aman; not an angel nor 
a parable. Every high priest must be 
chosen from among men and appointed 
of God. He lived in patriarchal times 
wheli the father of the family was its 
priest. The priest was also the chief of 
his clan. He exercised the office of a 
civilLand religious goyernor. Such was 
Job @nd such was Jethro. 

oid. He was a Canaanite. Salem 
was his dwelling place and the seat of 
his Authority. The location and iden- 
tity of Salem is a matter of little mo- 
ment, » It seems to have been a common 
name in Palestine. Besides being an 
abbreviated or poetical name for Jeru- 
salem there seem to have been several 
other places by the same or a similar 
name. He was not a relative of Abra- 
ham and so was outside the covenant 
relation. 

3rd. He wasa righteous man. He 
belonged to thetoomed race, who had 
not yet filled up their meastreofdai- 
quity. In the midst of vice, folly, sin 
and corruption, he lived a pure and 
spotless life. He had faith in God. He 
saw in Abraham a man of the same 
faith and purity of character and pro- 
nounced upon him the Divine blessing. 
Although of a different race, Abraham 
and Melchizedek were servants of the 
same God. Abraham was a stranger in 
the land. Melchizedek was in authority 
and was exercising his authority in a 
righteous manner. Abraham recognised 
his rightful authority and therefore 
gave him tithes. 

4th. He was priest and king, combin- 
ing civil and religious authority in the 
same office and exercising his authority 
by virtue of the Divine appointment 
and in the interests of righteousness 
and peace. 

5th. Unlike the priesthood of Aaron 
which was confined to the Jewish race 
and was limited to the Mosaic dispensa- 


tion, the priesthood of Melchizedek was. 


for the outcast race and dated from the 
earliest knowledge of God and could 
have been perpetuated for ever under 
like conditions. 


THE OCCIDENT 


6th. The priesthood of Christ is not 
confined to race or clime or ceremony 
but he is able to save unto the uttermost 
all that come unto God by him. It is 
universal in extent and eternal in time. 

This argument was needed for the 
Jew who could with difficulty be 
brought to welcome the Gentile into 
the told of Christ. Melchizedek was 
associated with that name which is a 
household word in the home of every 
Jew and yet Melchizedek was a Gentile. 
Herein lay the force of the. Apostle’s 
argument. 

Havre, Mont. 


What Is a Christian? 


BY IAN MACLAREN. 

Christ did not come to cramp anyone’s 
manhood; He came to broaden it. He 
did not come to destroy our manhood; 
He came to fulfill it. A thoroughgoing 
Christian is aman with a stronger rea- 
son, kinder heart, firmer will, and richer 
imagination than his fellows—one who 
has attained to his height in Christ. A 
bigot or a prig or a weakling isa half- 
developed Christian, one not yet arrived 
at full age. 

What ought a Christian to read? 
Every book which feeds the intellect. 
Where ought he to go? Every place 
where the moral atmosphere is pure 
and bracing. What ought he todo? 
Everything that will make character. 
Religion is not negative, a giving up 
this or that, but positive, a getting and 


a possessing. If a man will be content 


with n6éthimg but the best thought, best 
work, best frietids, best environment, he 
need not trotible about avoiding the 
worst. The good drivesthe bad out. 
There are two ways of lighting a dark 
room: one is to attack the dark- 
ness with candles; the other is to 
open the shttters and let in the 


light. When light comes, darkness: 


goes. There are two ways of forming 
character; one is to conquer our Sins; 
the otber is. tocultivate the opposite 
virtues. The latter plan is best be¢ause 
it is surest—the virtue replaces the sin. 

Christianity is not a drill; it is life,full, 
free, radiant, and rejoicing. What a 
young man should do is not to vex him- 
self about his imperfections, but to fix 


his mind on the bright image of Perfec- 
tion; not to weary his soul with rules, 
but to live with Christ as one liveth 
with afriend. There is one way to 
complete manhood, and that is, fellow- 
ship with Jesus Christ.— 7he Outlook. . 


There is no trouble, however great, 
that hasnot in thecore of its very great- 
ness some drop of comfort; for the 
human heart, like a bee, will gather 
honey from poisonous blossoms. 


Room is the Woman’s Throne 
Room. She feels her queenliness there 
more than in the parlor, and she counts 
out her linen pieces as though they were 
cloth of gold. It used to be thought the 
‘correct thing’’ to hem the table linen 
by hand, but such a foolish fashion does 
not hold against the artistic work of a 
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June 23, 1393 
LONDON ’98. 


The World’s Sunday School Conven- 
tion to be held in London, July 11 55, 
is to be one of the great international 
events of the decade. The delegation 
from the United States and Canada has 
become a large and attractive party. 
Pastors, teachers. and well known Sun- 
day school workers of national reputa- 
tion are included. They form the off- 
cial party and will sail from Boston by 
the S.S. “Catalonia,” June 29th. The 
“Catalonia” is one of the Cunard Line, 
an English ship, flying the English flag, 


which is always safe and always re- 


spected throughout the world. 

The delegates will arrive in. London 
on Saturday, July oth. On Monday 
evening the Lord Mayor will tender 
them a reception at the Mansion House. 
Most of the twelve sessions of the Con- 
vention will be heldin the City Temple. 
The preliminary program gives an out- 
line which is exceedingly attractive. 
The opening hour is on Tuesday, 9:30 
A.M. After the roll-call by countries, 
addresses of welcome will be given by 
the Marquis of Northampton, president 
of the London Sunday School Union, 


and by Mr. Edward Towers, chairman 


of the London Committee. 

The feature of the Convention sessions 
will be the reports of progress from the 
corners of the earth and the islands of 
the sea. The various departments of 
Sunday school work, Home, Primary, 
Normal, etc., will be presented. Con- 
terences will be conducted. showing the 
relation of the Sunday school to foreign 
missions, young people’s societies, and 
the child in the church. Addresses are 
premised upon “The Bible,” ‘‘Teach- 
ing,” “Work of the Holy Spirit.” At 
sessions held in Crystal Palace the 
Primary Department will be considered 
with blackboard and object teaching. 
At another session 5,000 Junior scholars 
will sing. The closing hours of the 


Convention will be occupied with ad- 


dresses by representatives from differ- 
ent countries, in Queen’s Hall. 

The social events will not be over- 
looked. A Delegates’ Tea will be served 
Thursday evening, and on Saturday 
afternoon a Garden Reception will be 
given similar to that tendered by the 
Earl of Aberdeen in 1889. 

The side-trips, which can be as safely 
taken now as before the declaration of 
war, are under the conduct of Henry 
Gaze & Sons. These excursions are 
proving very attractive to many of the 
delegates, supplying, as they do, visits 
to points of historical and natural inter- 
est in the British Isles and onthe Conti- 


Retake Preceding Frame 
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nent. Fullinformation concerning voy- 
age and European excursion given on 
application to Room 64, 110 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The will of the late Felix R. Brunot 
bequeaths the following sums to educa- 
tion and charity: 

To the Western Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity, $30,000 for the endowment of 
a scholarship; to the divinity school of 
the Protestant Episcopal cburch, $30,- 


ooo fora similar purpose; to the Domes- 


tic and Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Protestant Episcopal church, $60,- 
000. QOne-sixth of this sum is to be ap- 
plied to the education of each of:the 
following nations in their own lands: 
The Japanese, Chinese, native Africans, 
negroes in the United States and the 
American Indians. The remaining one- 
sixth goes to the domestic missions of 
the Protestant Episccpal church in the 
United States; the American Church 
Missionary Society, $10,000, the income 
to be applied to Christian education; 
$10,000.to St. James’ Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of Pittsburgh, provided the 
church remains in its present location. 
The Evangelical Educational Society 
gets $20,000, the West Penn. Hospital 
$45,000 for the erection of a separate 
apartmentin the proposed new hospital, 
and the Ladies’ Allegheny Relief So- 
ciety $20,000, the income of which is to 
be used for the poor of Allegheny. The 
National Reform Association, $1,000; 
Church Home, $5,000; Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Pittsburgh, 
$10,000; Pittsburgh and Allegheny 


Orphan Asylum, $1,000; American Sun- 


day-school Union, $1,000; Temporary 
Home for Destitute Women and Chil- 
dren, $1,000; Christian Home, $2,000; 
Ladies’ Bible Society, $1,000; Homeo- 
pathic Hospital and Allegheny General 
Hospital, $5,000 each for the endow- 
ment of free beds. 


The Opportunity of the Church. 


The present war is, in the clearest and 
noblest sense, the opportunity of the 
church. It isthe opportunity of the 
church because it is the trial of the 
nation; a trial that will bring its strain 
not only tothe military and financial 
equipment, but to the moral resources of 
the country. The results of such a con- 
flict as the present are often, and in the 
long run, more essentially disastrous for 
the victors than forthe conquered. There 
is danger, as we proceed, that the real 
charges and serious reasons of warfare 
will drop into the background, and that 
our military feeling will degenerate into 
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a passion for spoil and a lust for mastery 
that will leave us, at the end, further 
than ever from the goal of our national 
aspiration. As time goes on, we may 
torget those considerations of humanity 
and those sentiments of’ international 
compassion which have moved us to in- 
tervene. We may forget our interests 
in Cuba in our rancour against the Span- 
lard; we may forget our interests in 
peace in that increasing thirst for domin- 
ation which always comes with the suc- 


cess of arms; and the close of this strug- 


gle may find us, in consequence of all 
this, a little further from the spirit of 
compassion and from the proper genius 
of civilization than we were at the be- 
ginning. If this be so, neither Cuba nor 
America nor the world will be any the 
happier for this war.—From “The Pul- 
pit and the War,” by the Rev. Edgar 
G. Murphy, in North American Review 
for June. 


Our Traditional Attitude Toward Cuba. 


With so many strong interests in 
Cuba, 1t was long ago predicted that the 
United States would seize it; but a 
study of the records of the century’s 
diplomacy shows that, on the contrary, 
conservative principles have long ago 
gota lodgement in the national con- 
sciousness, and have held the nation 
back from interference. Toward Spain, 
for instance, the United States has been 
usually friendly; and’ we have under- 
stood that no third power could take 
Cuba, if Spain were upheld there; but 
it has been a general’ belief that Span- 
ish rule would eventually break down 
by its own weight. Toward other 
powers the United States has always 
said “hands off” whenever they showed 


-an inclination for Cuba. Toward the 


Cubans there has been the feeling that 
in any quarrel with Spain they must 
be in the right, but that they could not 
give assurance of a permanent, orderly 
government. 

[n any commotion in Cuba the rights 
of Americans are to be vigorously pro- 
tected, and no other nations have any 
right to take part in the controversy. 
As for annexation, as often as an cp- 
portunity to acquire Cuba has come,the 
nation has deliberately refused.—From 
“A Century of Cuban Diplomacy-1795 
to 1895,’ by Professor Albert Bushnell 
Hart, in Harper's Magazine for June. 


Christian fellowship between church 
members was designed to be one of the 
most powerful incentives and aids to 
holy living. It wasto becemented by 
mutual love based on love to Christ. 


Serve the Lord with gladness. 
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Literature of the Day. 

| All books and magazines received will be acknowledged 
promiptly, Atty extended notice will be at the option 
‘the Literary Editor. | 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


CHRIST OUR PENAL SUBSTITUTE, by Robert 

Dabney, D. D., LL. D. The Presbyter- 
ian Committee of Publication, Richmond, 

Va. Price 60 cents. | 


This is the second series of lectures 
delivered at Davidson College on the 
“Otts Foundation.” The first series was 
delivered by Dr. J. M. P. Otts, the 
founder of the lectureship, and was pub- 


lished by F. H. Revell Company under 

the title of Unsettled Questions. The 

present series° was delivered by the 
eminent theologian, Dr. Dabney, last 

October, only a short time before his 

death. It is a remarkably compact and 

strong argument for the great central 
doctrine of Christianity. In his open- 
ing chapter Dr. Dabney setsin full array 
the rationalistic objections to penal sub- 
stitution, which objections it is the pur- 
pose of his lectures 10 refute and over- 
throw. é atray isa formidable one 
and the fearlessness of the author in 
presenting these objections in their full 
strength, is worthy of admiration. But 
still more must ohne admire the vigor of 
the blows with which he demolishés 
them one by one, the clearness with 
which he lets in the light ef truth upon 
their fallacies, and the constructive 
ability with which he presents the true 
doctrines of the atonement of Christ. 

Davidson College is to be congratulated 

on having strth courses of lectures de- 

livered to its students, to settle their 
faith and fortify them against prevail- 
ing errors. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN DIGEST OF 1898 A 
Compend of the Acts and Deliverances of 
the General Presbytery, General Synod and 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States of Atmerica, 
1706-1897. Conipiled by authority and with 
the co-operation of a Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, by the Rev. William E. 
Moore, D. D., LL.D. gse pages: 

net, postage paid. res erian Boar 
Publication, “Piitadetphia. For sale by 


the American Tract Society, 637 Market St., 
Sar Francisco. 


This volume is the most valuable and 
extensive of the works on Presbyterian 
Law issued by the Board of Publication 
and Sabbath-School Work, and is of 
special interest to Stated Clerks of Ses- 
sions and Presbyteries, and to officers 
and metnbers of the Missionary Boards, 
Theological Seminaries and other 
agencies of the Church. The contents 
include the record of all the recent ec- 
‘clesiastical discussions and constitute a 
complete exhibit of the Acts and Deliv- 
erances of the supreme Judicatories. 
THE CHAPEL HYMNAL, Presbyterian Board 

of Publication, Philadelphia. For sale by 


Amierican Tract Society, 637 Market St., 
San Francisco. 


‘The Chapel Hymnal is the second in 
a series of three hymnals in which all 
phases and occasions of worship in the 
Piesbyterian.church are to be provided 
for. The ‘first; ‘The Hyninal, for the 
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church’services, the second,.The Chapel 
Hymnal, for the less formal devotional 
services, and the last for the: Sabbath- 
school. The number of-hymns is about 


370; the page is somewhat smaller than 
that of The Hymnal, with clear and 
open type; and the book is printed on 
good paper, well bound, and attractively 
made up. The readings from the Psalter 
are included. The Chapel. Hymnal has 
received the same careful editing and 
oversight that were given to the larger 
book, and will be found to be handy, 
compact, and in every way. practical, 
being; it is believed, in many respects, 
an advance upon any book of the same 
purpose now before the public. 


“What Shall We Do with the Con- 
quered Islands?” isthe title of an exceed- 
ingly able article in the “North Ameri- 
can Review” for June, from the pen of 
Senator John T. Morgan, who discusses 


the new and inviting field for American 


enterprise and influence that, with the 
conclusion of the present conflict, wall 
open Porto Rico, Cuba, Hawaii, the 


Caroline and the Philippine Islands, to 


fair trade and good government. 
Domestic topics of importance will 


not be neglected by Harper's Weekly in 
the press of war pictures and letters | 


from the front. The preat Trans-Miss- 
issippi Exposition at Omaha will be 
graphicatly described and illustrated 
in two special articles to be published 
in the Weekly during the present 
month, and all events of significance at 
the national capital will be carefully 
reported, both with pen and pencil, by 
special representatives of the paper at 
Washingtoa. | 

President McKinley is to be given 
the tiniqte distinction of having a num- 
ber of a woman’s magazine named for 
him and prepared in his honor. The 
July issue of 7he Ladies’ Home Journal 
isto be called “The President’s Num- 
ber.” It will show the President on 
horseback on the cover, with the Pres- 
ident’s new “fighting flag” flying over 
him; a new march by Victor Herbert is 
called “The President’s March.” 


Plato’s conception ofthe relation of 
the State to education, as presented in 
the “Republic,” is brought out very 
clearly by the edition, edited and an- 


notated by Prof. William Lowe Bryan, 
of Indiana University, which will be 
published shortly by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. The book is rather a companion 
volume to the author’s “Plato the 
Teacher,” published a year ago, and 
is avery useful contribution to educa- 
tional lItterature. 


The frontispiece of the June Chautau- 


quan is an excellent portrait of Rear- 
Admiral George Dewey, and in “History 
As It Is Made” is a full account of the 


war with Spain, with portraits of Sec- 
retary Alger; Ex-Secretary John Sier- 


man, the Queen Regent of Spain and 
her son, .Alphonso XIII., and other 
people now universally talked about. 
This number of the magazine also con- 
tains four pages of book reviews. . 


Queen June herself, radiant with the 
glory of summer and a wealth of roses, 
graces the dainty ‘cover-page of the 
June Woman’s Home Companion, one of 
B. Martin Justice’s most pleasing crea- 
tions. On every page are written the 
joys und anticipations of summer, but 
especially soin the profusely illustrated 
article ‘Some Court Painters to Queen 
Rose,” being the last literary work of 
the late Cora Stuart Wheeler. 


Books Received. 


From Fleming H. Revell Company,New 
York,- Chicago and Toronto; “The 
Ministry of Intercession,” by Andrew 
Murray. Price 75 cts. ) 


From the same: “Is My Bible True?’ 
_ by Rev. Charles Leach, D. D. Price 
50 cts. 


From the same: ‘Studies in the Revel- 
ation,” by Professor W. W. White. 
Price 35 cts. net. 


From Chemical Publishing Co. Easton, 
Pa., Addresses delivered at a Celebra- 
tion in honor of Prof. Thos. Conrad 
Porter, D. D.. LL. D., at Lafayette 
College, Oct. 20, 1897. | 


He who knows himself to be weak 
and defenceless is much safer thaa the 
confident and self-sufficient. 


American [lessenger. One of the oldest 
and best religious papers; undenominational; 
full of bright, readable articles and fascinat- 
ing Stories. Among the contributors for 1898 
are Rev. Drs. Cuyler, Williams, Stinson, With- 
rew, Pentecost, Lorimer, Faunce, Schenck, 
Cadman, Elmendorf, Remensnyder, Mrs. Julia 
McNair Wright, Mrs. E. P. Allan, Mrs. L.S. 
Houghton, and many other able writers. 

Monthly, 16 to 20 largepp. and cover. Single 
subscription, or papers addressed with the 
names of individual subscribers, 25 cts. a year; 
5 copies to one address, $1, postpaid; 20 copies, 
$3.50; 40 copies, $6; over 4o at same rate. 


The Child’s Paper. (Monthly.) For all 
classes. Bright, interesting, and beautifully 
illustrated. Ten copies or over, one year, to 
one address, Io cents each. Single copy, 25 cts. 


Morning Light. An illustrated monthly 
of the same size as the Child's Paper, but 
folded as an eight-page and arranged for cut- 
ting open to make asemi-monthly. A beautifal 
paper, with large clear type, and suited for 


younger classes in the Sunday-school. Term 
same as Child’s Paper. oo 


Apples of Gold is for infant classes and 
little readers, in weekly parts. Large type; 
beautiful illustrations; a full-page colored pic- 
ture each quarter. A charming paper for the 
little ones. Single copy, 50 cts.; 5 copies, 30 
Cis. each; I0 or more copies, 25 cts. each. 


One copy of each of these standard 
one address, one year, SI, 


Subscriptions received for Sunday-School papers 
Jor three or six months at above rates. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
637 Market Street, San Francisco. 
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Tyndale’s English Bible. 


(Continued from page 4.) 

he was a marked. man from the start. 
From Oxford where he made distin- 
guished progress he went to Cambridge 
and engaged in earnest study of the 
classics. There he met Erasmus, who 
had just finished his New Testament 
from comparison with ancient manu- 
scripts. He at once conceived an ab- 
sorbing love for Biblicalstudy. A deep 
sense of the divine mission of the Word 
grew upon him and he resolved upon 
the prodigious task of a complete trans- 
lation of the Scriptures. With such a 
man, to resolve wastoact. He set him- 
self to work. All previous efforts had 
been mere versions of the Vulgate. He 
determined to search the original manu- 
scripts many of which by recent events 
had been newly brought to light. He 
approached these ancient mines of truth 
with the tools of a finished scholar. For 
comparison he had the Vulgate, the 
Greek Testament of Erasmus and Luth- 
er’s German Bible. After yearsof conse- 
crated toil, and although mercilessly as- 
sailed and persecuted, he finally pro- 
duced a.translation that in. all its essen- 
tials,” strength and beauty éndurés to- 
day. Every vérsion ‘since.issued bears 
the stamp and image. of. Tyndale’s. 
Such is the elevation of style, such the 
depth of feeling, such the choice of 
rhythm and expression,.such . the: lar- 
mony of fitting word to inspired thought, 
such thé cotrespondence of’ the’soul of 
the translator with the evident mind of 
the Spirit, that for géneral form or dic- 
tion, phrase and. cadence, all. later re- 
visions have been constrained to say: 


‘To gild refined gold, 

To paint the lily, 
_ To add a perfume to the violet, 
Toe sniooth the i ice, 

Or seek with taper light 

The beauteous eye of Heaven to garnish, 
~ Were wasteful and ridiculous excess.” 

It has been said that no brick may be 
taken from the literary structures of 
Shakespeare and another substituted 
without a loss of power. So it is in 
wonderful dégtee with Tyndale’s. “Our 
authorized version retains his individu- 


ality throughout and in almost every 


case where the reyised version has at- 
tempted to improve, it has failed. 

Says Mr. Froude: ‘The peculiar gen- 
ius that breathes through the English 
Bible, the mingled tenderness and 
majesty, the Saxon simplicity, grandeur 
unequaled, unapproached in the at- 
tempted improvements of modern schol- 
ars, all these bear the impress of the 
mind of one man and that man is Wil- 
liam Tyndale.” Even the ‘‘“Modern Read- 


Highest Perfection, Lowest Prices. 
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TRADE -MARK. 


OOOO 


‘‘A PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome as it is Delicious.’’ 4 


WALTER BAKER & CO.’S 


‘* Has stood the test of more than 100 years’ use among all 
classes, and for purity and honest worth is unequalled.”’ 


Costs less than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD., 
Established | 780. 
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— Medical and Surgical Journal, 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


er’s Bible,” while adapting the dress of 
the forms more to the usages of our own 
day, preserves everywhere the mind 
stamp of Tyndale. | 

If the English Scriptures owe. so 
much to Tyndale, what shall we say of 
English Literature? Dr. Evans says 
T yndale’s version has informed and con- 
secrated our English tongue. Such praise 
seems not too strong when we recall the 
deep debt of Shakespeare, the admitted 
obligation of Ruskin, when we remem- 
ber how much Milton owes the Scrip- 
tures, Dante, Tennyson, Browning; 


when we bear in mind that there are 
certain passages of the Bible of such 
amazing literary power that the great- 
est poets-must admire them in despair: 
when we rémember allthis, while the 
glory of the translator undoubtedly 
pales in the fuller glory of the originals 
that excelleth, who shall say that there 
was not given to this matchless, linguis- 
tic genius, this noble Christian scholar, 
this textual martyr, something of. spe- 
cial divine light and power when he 
recast the eternal truth of God into 
these almost immortal word forms that 
make us able to grasp its truth and love 
it more. 
San Francisco. 


For thirty vears the STANDARD of Ex- 
CELLENCE. 


The Leadey in all modern improvements. 


Sewing Machine, 


STANDARD PAPER PATTERNS 
Send for 


“Don’t fail to see it 
_before buying a 


Catulogue. 


J. W. EVANS, 


1021 Market St.. nth side, nr. Sixth 


TRY ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE. 


A powderto be shakeninto the shoes. At this sea- 
sou your f-et feel swollen, uvervous and hot, and get 
tired easily If .ou have smarting feet or tight shoes, 
try Allen’s Foot-Rase. It cools the feet and makes 

wal: ine easy, Cures +wel'en and sweating feet, blis- 
t rs and ca/lous spots. Relieves corus and bunions of 
all pain and gives rest an}comfort. Tryit /o-day. Sold 
by all druggests and shoe stores for 2ic. Trial ee 
FREE, Address, Allen S Olmsted, Le Roy, N 


DR. HAYES C. FRENCH 


Surgery and Diseases of the : 
_Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 


Office Hours: -Y. M..C. A, BUILDING 
II-12 and 1-4 _ ,San Francisco, 
Telephone Black 2521. Cal. 


W. O. BUCKLAND, M. D. 
SPECIALTY--Chronic Diseases and Diseases of 
 $tomach, Kidney and Bladder, 


Office and residence, 1370 Franklin St. 
Tel. Black ae OAKLAND, Cal. 
{HE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT 
PURHST BELL METAL (COPPER A AND 
Send fur Price and Cata 


BELLS 
TANE BELG FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD, 


ma best remedy for Fever and Ague Ma- @ 
laria, Poorness of the Blood, Gen- @ 
eral Debility and Wasting Dis- 
eases ; Increases the Appetite, 


up the entire system. 


1 Grand National Prize of 
16,600 Francs 


, at Paris 
| fe Paris: 22 Rue Drouot. 
FOUGERA & CO., 
- 26-30 N. William St.. New York. X 


PIPE ORGANS——* 


When in need of a first-class Pipe 

Organ, warranted fully equal to the best 

Mr Eastern manufacture, or repairing and 

S§ tuning done, call on or bok or testimo- 

: PS nials and prices to Geo. N. Andrews, 

Pipe Organ SSanttecterer® No. 620 16tb 
street, Oakland, Cal. 

Estimates Cheerfully Furnished. 


Pit and Workmanship 
Guaranteed. Prices 
Moderate. 


TIERCHANT TAILOR. 


Charles Adams 


1384 t Street 
Opp. Rarket Park. 
S. FP, Cal 


| 
hy | | 
(uina-Laroche 
| 4 Possesses in the highest degree the en- & 
tire active properties of Peruvian Bark. & 
ws Vy, Endorsed by the medical faculty as the @ 
| ‘6 
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Have We Still Need of Poetry? 


We need poetry for pleasure. Just 
in proportion as our modern life tends 
to assume a very solemn aspect and to 
become, for the great majority, a tread- 
mill or a struggle, do we need to guard 
all the more jealonsly our available 
resources of elevating pleasure. If the 
poet, with his bagatelles of fancy, can 
beguile us now and then to forget the 
awful burden of our responsibility for 
the world’s welfare, we should bless 
him as a benefactor, instead of chiding 
him for his frivolity. As a means of 
pleasure, poetry has some obvious ad- 
vantages over its chief modern com- 
petitors. It is less expensive than a 
yacht ora cottage by the sea. It has 
not the nameless diawbacks of an ocean 
voyage; and it is more accessible than 
the Alps or Venice or the Louvre. It 
does not afflict one with backache, like 
the picture-galleries, nor prepare the 
way for a sad morrow, like the festive 
banquet. It is easy to come at; and you 
do not need to dress forit. You are 
tolerably sure of good society; and if 
you chance to be bored, escape is 
quickly practicable. You are not de- 
pendent upon a course of technical 
training; and you can dispense with 
the service of an interpreter. 

This would make, I trow, an impreg- 
nable case, were it not that all these 
advantages can be claimed likewise for 
prose fiction. Ours isa generation of 
novel-readers; wherefore, one who is 
arguing that we still have need of 
poetry must be prepared to show that 
prose fiction cannot altogether “fill the 
bill.” But this is no very hard task. 
Let it be granted that very good novels 
can do, in some degree, the work of 
poetry; still they can do it only in a 
degree, not perfectly. There isa long 
descent from the Best poetry to the best 
fiction; and as fot ordinary novels, they 
hardly do the work of poetry at all. 
They are better, perhaps, for rest, and 
form a more acceptable substitute for 
narcotics in the case of those who are 
deficient in literary sense. This ex- 
plains their greater popularity. Take 
any one of the myriads who read novels, 
Aut eschew poetry, inquire into the 
-grounds of his preference, and you will 
iprobably get an answer equivalent to 
this: ‘Poetry is too hard reading. It 


demands greater alertness and concentra- 
tion, hurrying one from image to image 
and compelling one to think, to visu- 
alize, perhaps. even to parse. On the 
other hand, the prose tale adapts itself 
more readily to a lethargic condition of 
the mind, whether this result. from fa- 
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tigue or from a natural ineptitude for 
cerebral effort.” But if the jaded or 
indolent mind finds its account in prose 
fiction, which is apt to fix attention on 
the matter, the alert and active mind 
has the keener pleasure in verse, which 
appeals more decidedly to the sense of 
form.—Forum for June. | 


By making God first in our aims and 
thoughts we learn the secret of peace 
and life. 


VALUABLE HELPS FOR BIBLE STUDENTS. 


1. Earle’s Biri's-eye View Chart of Life of Ubrist, 75 cts 
2. Earle’s Bird’s-eye View Uhart of Books uf Bible, 5v cts 
3. Earle’s Bird’s-eye View Chart of Acts and Paul, 75 cts 
Colored, 22x28 iu., cloth, folded for povket or :olied up 


for wall use. 
ALSO 
Travis Reference-Line System of Bible Studies. 
1. Old Testament History study, 60 cts 
2. Apostolic History study, 60 cts 
3. sife of Christ Study, 60 cts 


(Each stady tw be pasted in one’s owa Bible ) 
Agents Wanted in every Church and School 


For the above Charis and Studies; also fur the valuable 
Life of Chri t, by Dr. R B. Cook, entitled the *‘ story of 
Jesus.” Liberal Commissions Given. Address, 


W. H. HOUGH, San Jose, Cal, 


Occidental Hotel... 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


WW. B: Hooper - - Lessee 


A QUIET HOME——* 
*——FOR FAMILIES 


Occidental College 


Superior advantages for both sexes. 


Three courses: Classical, Latin-Scien- 
tific, and English. 

Preparatory Department fits tor best 
Eastern Colleges. 

Special care taken to locate boarding 
students satisfactorily. 

Spring term began April 5, 1898. 

For catalogue, etc., address 


REV. Guy W. WADSworTH, Pres. 
827 Grand View ave, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Attention is called to the desirability of the vicin- 
ity of the new college site as a place of residence. 


PORTLAND 


ACADEMY. 


NINTH YEAR 


Second Term Commenced Jan. 5, 1898, at 9a. m. 


The Academy includesa Primary and Gram- 
mar School, a College-fitting School and a de 
partment of advanced work in the Languages, 
Mathematics, English Literature and Chemis- 
try. For catalogue address 


PORTLAND ACADEMY, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Mills College and Seminary 


THE OLDEST 


Protestant School for Girls on the Pacific Coast 


Grants Diplomas and Confers Degrees. Rare Opporta- 
nities Offered in Music. One Hour’s Ride from 
San Francisco. Board and Tuition per 

Term of Twenty Weeks, $175. 


Write for Catalogue to 
MRS. C. T. MILLS, PRESIDENT, 


MILLS COLLEGE P. 0., ALAMEDA Co., CAL. 


spring term opened Jan. 12, 1898. 


ALBANY COLLEGE 
ALBANY, OR., 


Offers a Literary, Commercial, or Normal Edu- 


| cation under most favorable circumstances. 


The Faculty is composed of scholarly men 
and women. 


College Hall js a roomy building, well 
lighted, heated and ventilated. 


There are Two College Courses—the 
Classical and Scientific, and a regular Busi- 
ness College training equa! to the best. 

Write to the President, 

WALLACE HOWE LEE, A. M. 


MOUNT TAMALPAIS 
Military Academy 


SAN RAFAEL. 


The only Presbyterian Preparatory Buarding 
School for Boys north of Los Angeles. 


REV. ARTHUR CrosBy, A.M., 
Head Master. 


Irving Institute. 


Select Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Primary Department for Children. 


Carriage will call when desired. 


— 


This school, so well known for twenty-one years, has moved into elegant and 
commodious buildings on the N. E. corner of California and Buchanan Streets. It 
gives full Seminary and College preparatory courses, languages, elocution, music 


in all branches, and art. 


It is an accredited school to the universities. 


For further information address 


the Principal, Rev. Edward B. Church, A. M. 
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June 23 , 1898 


What the Earth-Worm Does. 


In the June St. Nicholas, Myrta Lock- 
ett Avary has an article entitled “Our 
Little Gray Helger,” in which she tells 
of the humble earth-worm and its ser- 
vice toman. The author says: 

Now, do you want to know what 


work itis our little gray helper does | 


for us? To look at him. you could never 
dream how important it is. Perhaps 
we might call hima farmer, since he 
tills the soil. Do you know that lands 


where trees and plants and flowers and 


fruits and abundant grains and grasses 
grow would be barren deserts but for 
the little gray worker? 

Darwin watched the ways of this 
little gray worker for years and years, 
and found that his office was to prepare 
and fertilize the soil. He carries down 


‘layer after layer of stuff, and brings up 


layer after layer of loam, thus giving 
each layer its chance at sunlight and 
air. That which he carries down into 
Mother Earth’s workshop is bits of dead 
leaves, decomposing matter, and un- 
sightly stuff; and Mother Earth feeds 
with this the roots of flowers and trees 
and vegetables and grain and grasses. 
To do this important work well, there 
is needed a great number of little gray 
workers; about 57,000, it is said, to an 
acre of pasture-land, and more to keep 
a garden what it should be. For every 
acre the little gray workers turn up 
from seven to eighteen tons of earth 
annually. 


HOW ONE OF OUR LADY READERS ARES A 
GOOD LIVING. 


I have noticed the different ways in which 
some of your readers have been making 
money, and I wish now to give my experience. 
I am selling Baird’s Non-Alcoholic Flavoring 


Powders, never making less than $3 a day, 
and [ oftentimes clear over $5. These powders 
are much cheaper than the liquids and they go 
twice as far. From one to eight different 
flavors can be sold at most every house for 
flavoring ice cream, custards, cakes, candies, 
etc.,and they give to any delicacy in which 
they are put that richness of flavor so comnion 
to the fruits and flowers they represent. Guar- 
anteed to be perfectly healthful, I have not 
any trouble selling them, as every one whosees 
them tried buys them. By writing to W. H. 
Baird & Co.. Station A, Pittsburg, Pa., they 
give you full particulars and give you a start. 
I give my) experience, hoping that others who 
are in need of employment can do as well as I 
have. 


EXAMINATIONS 


MADE BY : 


PROF. ALLEN HADDOCK 


1020 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


P.S. Call or send postal card -for 
sample copy of Human Nature, pub- 
lished monthly at 50 cents per year. 


THE OCCIDENT 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


BOYNTON & ESTERLY, 
Pacifi¢ Coast Managers. 


420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 
Over 12,000 teachers placed. Manualfree. Now is the 


time for teachers to register for good positions, and 
for school officers to secure the best teachers. 


Used with marked success in Europe for 
half century, in cases of Bronchitis, 
Whooping Cough, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
Colds; also for Intestinal Neuralgia, Pal- 
pitation of the Heart, Insomnia and al 
conditions requiring sedative action. 
They soothe the Hacking Cough in 
cases and give sleepand quiet 
to the patient. Public speakers and sing- 
ers find them almost indispensable. 


FOUGERA 4&.CO., NEW YORK 


MPAAAAA AAAAAD 


Boys» 


and Girls! 


We offer you a chance to earn premiums and 
to learn business methods at the same time. 
If under 20, write for particulars to 


CASH STORE 


25 & 27 Market Street, S. F. 


H. LeBaron Smith, 

AMERICAN TAILOR. 

320 Bush St., 


15 per cent to clergymen. 


wae AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S or 


and Gigls can set ee 


of B 1) Cente aac 
our full address by re mail 


we the ‘Biuine, Fequ ~ 


_ 60°, 3, Concord Junction, 
NDIVIDUAL {‘oMMUNION UPS. 


Lima, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 0., U 
Only High Class, Best Grade Copper and Tie 


Full, "Sweet Tone 
Cheapest for Price ice GHURCH BELLS 
Fully Guaranteed 


and Chimes. No Common Grades. The Best Only. 


Opp. Palace Hotel, .-. 


Above Montgomery | 


23 
C.’S. CAPP & CO., 


ESTATE AGENTS, 
630 Market St,, 


coe San Francisco 
Houses and Lots for Sale and to Let, Loans 
_ Negotiated, Particular attention paid to Col- 
lection of Rents, Full charge taken of Prop- 
_erty for Absentees, Insurance, Repairs, Taxes, 
and Street Assessments attended to. Bad 
Tenants Ejected. Deeds, Leases, 
properly drawn. 


UNFERMENTED WINE FOR 


COMMUNION. 


This wine is made from selected grapes, 
grown on the summit of the Santa Cruz mouti- 
tains, at a favorable altitude. 

This wine is free from the hurtful stimulant 
of alcohol, and physicians heartily recommend 
its use in the sick room. 

E. S. Chapman, D. D., former pastor Brook- 
lyn Presbyterian church, Oakland, Cal., writes 
_ as follows to the C hvistian Home: “It is pure, 
| rich and absolutely free from alcohol. It is 
_ the best communion wine we have ever seen. 
| No viper lurks in such a cup. It is safe—abso- 
| lutely safe.” SIDNEY A, SABIN, 
| Alameda, Cal. 


For sale at THE OCCIDENT office, 84 Dono- 
hoe building, S. F. 


| 
| 


_are silver coated and have thename “BLAUD’ 
stamped on each Piil. They have been pre- 
scribed with the mest satisfactory results for 
_ more than 50 years in cases of Anemia, — 
osis, etc, 

Sold only in eriginal bottles of roo and 200 
Pills. Imporied by 


E. FOUGERA & CO .N Y. 


FAVORAB 
nave 25.060 1820. 
"MENEELY & PUREST, BES 


-MENEELY & C 


GENUIN 
WEST-TROY 
CHIMES, Ere, CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. Send for 


Catalogue. The C. 8, BELL CO., Billxboro. O 


DOES IT PAY 
ADVERTISE 


That is what we are trying to find 
out. 
it will be accepted for 


Bring this Ad. with you and 


- $10.00 - 


As part payment if you tone one of our NEW UP-TO-DATE SEWING 


MACHINES. 


WHEELER 


& WILSON MFG. CO. 


933 MARKET ST.. Bet. 5th and 6th, San Francisco, 
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HUMOR. 


Not Flattering. 


Some people have a faculty for tak- 


ing off the edge of a neighbor's pleas- | 


ure. A writerin the Temple Vugazine 
lately gave a case in point. I[t hap- 
pened to a doctor of divinity who was 
preaching some special sermons. He 
had scarcely got into the vestry after 
one of them, when in rushed a well- 
dressed man, who greeted him most ef- 
fusively. 

“Delighted to see you, doctor,” he 
said. “You have given us a grand ser- 
mon. It was a treat—a real inspiration 
to us all.” 

The doctor smiled and expressed his 
gratification, and the man left the ves- 
try. No sooner was the door closed, 
however, than one of the deacons looked 
up and remarked: 

“You must not take any notice of him, 
doctor--he's got softening of the brain.” 

The feelings of the doctor must have 
been akin to those of another minister 
who was preaching in Rochdale. The 
morning was fine, and the congregation 
large. At the foot of the pulpit staics 
one of the officials met him. | 

“We've had a véry large congregation 
this morning, Mr. Brown,”’ remarked the 
preacher. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the guileless and 
outspoken brother, “a very fine congre- 
gation. You see, sir, we wasn’t ex- 
pecting you this moraing.” 

“No, sir,” said the rabid free-thinker, 
“the idea that there is a God never fora 
moment has entered my head.” 
way with my dog,” replied the deacon, 
‘“‘but he doesn’t go ’round howling about 
it.” | 

While teaching, a class in Sunday 
school recently, the teacher asked: 
“What was. Noah supposed to be doing 
when the animals were going into the 
ark?’ She received -severak answers. 
At last a little girl put up her hand. 
“Well,” she asked, “what do you say?” 
“Taking the tickets, Miss,” said-she.— 
Tit-Bits. 

“Your husband,” said a caller, sympa- 
thizingly, man of many excellent 


qualities.” ‘‘Yes.” sighed the widow, 
“he was a good man. Everybody says 
so. I wasn’t much acquainted with him 
myself, for he belonged to six out-at- 
night lodges.”—Selected. 


A little Boston girl, who had been at- 


tending oneot the public kindergartens, 
fell from a ladder. Her mother caught 
ther up from the ground in terror, ex- 
claimiug, “Oh, darling, how did you 
fall?”  ‘‘Vertically,” replied the child, 
without -a second’s hesitation. —Trained 
Motherhood. 


“Same 


THE OCCIDENT 


SAID 


That on a wager an Englishman stood on London Bridge and 
sold English guineas ($5.00) for a shilling (25 cts.); and that people 
were so suspicious that he could not sell his stock. 

While we do not admit that our offer to the public is as good as 
his, yet all who take advantage of our 


PREMIUM OFFER 


Are very well satisfied, and So would you be, if it were possible 
for you to see the ~ 


TEACH ERS’ BIBLE 


we mean it when we say 


we REFUND MONEY 
If the Bible is not satisfactory 


THE INTERNATIONAL TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


Is one of the best Bibles published. Clear type, Long 
Primer, Self-pronouncing Bible, bound in “Tnter- 
national’ Morocco, divinity circuit, round corners, red 
and gold edges, silk band and marker, imitation silk 
lining. With full References and Teachers’ 

Word List. Maps, Etc., and with Thumb Index. 


Helps, 


The list price of this Bible is $4 50 
THE OCCIDENT is 2 00 
Total $6 
Our OrFerR.—The Bible, postpaid, and THE OCCIDENT, one 
vear, $3 50 
Or, Without Thumb Index, both Pui 3 00 


This offer is to both new and old subscribers, and places all upon an equality. 

Old subscribers will send $3 50 and receive the Bible, postpaid, and have 
their ‘‘yellow labels” advanced one year from date now paid; provided only that 
if in arrears they first pay up tothe present time. The Bible and Occrpenr 
must be taken together to secure this marvellous reduction. If you want the 
Bible alone, the price will be $2 75 with Thumb Index, or $2 25 without. 


Address, The Occident, 


84 Donohoe Building, 


San Francisco, Cal, 
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